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MARGARET COMPTON. 


BY MRS. LAMBERT. 


In my earlier days it was my lot to pass a great 
portion of my time in a pleasant and quiet village, 
to which I shall give the name of Briarton, The 
recollection of this place is still dear to me. Its 
varied and beautiful scenery dwells on my mind 
with the most vivid exactness, and in hours of 
loneliness—when pensive reflection carries me back 
to the past—many a distinctive point of peculiar 
interest or beauty rises on my mental vision in all 
its former brightness. 

The main street of the village ran along the 
brow of a hill; and in the most thickly settled part 
was a church of the denomination of Congrega- 
tionalists; a plain, unpretending edifice, surrounded 
by fine old trees. A neat, white house, inhabited 
by the officiating minister, rose on a green knoll 
‘ opposite to the holy edifice, Further on appeared 

the academy ; also a white building, distinguishable 

by its long row of narrow windows, the steep flight 

of wooden steps which led to the main entrance, 

and its roof, surmounted by a small cupola con- 
taining the warning bell, at summons of which, 

d the loitering aspirant for academic horors turned 
ee with quickened step toward the temple of learning. 
7 A ledge of grey rocks appeared at the distance of 
a a few rods from the academy ; broken into chasms 
-, and channelled by storms, they offered in several 

‘"h places an irregular descent into the valley beneath. 
Along the foot of the rocks rolled a brawling stream, 
which, after several abrupt windings among huge 
masses of stone that, precipitated from the brow of 
the ledge, had in some places nearly choked up 
the bed of the stream, gradually overcame every 
obstacle, and expanding into a glassy river was 
crowned at an advantageous point by a mill. A 
hoble beach tree grew at the summit of the ledge, 
over which it flung its glittering branches in rich 
profusion. Stretched on the grass, beneath the cool 
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templative than his fellows, was wont to spend 
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shade, it was here the beautiful student, more con- 


- — 


: those hours allotted to recreation, in the indulgence 


; of wild fancies or poetic fervor more congenial to 
; his taste. , . 

At an angle where two roads meet, stands the 
blacksmith shop; an object by no means deyoid of 
interest in a country village. It is pleasing to 
watch the active industry of the persevering work- 
man—the cheerfulness with which he pursues his 
daily toil—to hear the frequent laugh, the snatch 

f song—to mark the roar of the well plied bellows, 
the ruddy forked flame starting from the ignited 
mass below. 

Then the group assembled at the close of day 
around the door of the smithy ; noisy and disputa- 
$ tious—politicians all; each man shouting from the 
top of his lungs, and in his anxiety to make himself 
heard, quite regardless of the claims of his neighbor 
to a similar indulgence; while the humbler appren- 
tice, with begrimed features, his shaggy uncombed 
locks partly covered by a paper‘eap, his shirt sleeves 
rolled up to his shoulders, leaving a pair. of stout 
brawny arms exposed to view, bends over the up- 
lifted hoof of some poor, hardly-worked and half 
broken down plough-horse, replacing the dropped 
shoe on the nearly worn-out foot. 

Following a retired road or rather pathway which 
leads from the village main street, we are conducted, 
after many windings among small, low hills, and 
irregular and shrub-covered ground, into a sweet, 
shady glen. This is a lovely spot, and looks the 
very abode of peace. A lowly cottage situated at 
the foot of a green knoll, and nearly hidden among 
old trees which extend their branches protectingly 
over its moss-covered roof, affords a comfortable 
home for two maiden sisters. Their name is 
Compton. They have lived in this secluded spot 
many a year, for the humble dwelling was the old 
family homestead. In it they were born, and in it 
they will, in all probability, resign their breath, It 
is long, very long since they were left in lonely 
orphanage. Their moderate patrimonial inheri- 
tance has sufficed for their unambitious desires ; 
and of late years their days have glided on quietly 
in this ever-changing world. 
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Not but what they have had their sorrows—for 
who is without his share? yet the patience with 
which they bore their trials—the meekness with 
which they sustained the afflictions which befel 
them was a subject. of wonder to many, and ren- 
dered them objects of veneration to all. 

The elder of the two was handsome, it is said, 
in her youth; neither was the younger without 
her share of beauty; yet at the time I saw them I 
could not have supposed either had ever possessed 
the smallest claim to personal attractions : withered 
and decrepid, the elder sister was bent almost double 
from the combined effects of age and rheumatism ; 
while the younger, tall, meagre and skinny, in de- 
spite of good nature, and the reverence ‘which I 
felt for her truly estimable character, strongly sug- 
gested'the idea of an ambulating mummy. 

Their dwelling was a pattern of neatness; their 
little parlor a picture of comfort, particularly on a 
cold winter evening; then how rful was the 
blaze of their well replenished wood-fire, how plea- 


‘santly sang the tea-kettle placed’ close to the mah 


ing embers—how comfortably did the large, , 
brindled puss fold herself up in one corner of the 
hearth, disturbed from time to time, as was indi- 
cated by the quick movement of her ears when 
she would lazily open her eyes, and perceiving no 
immediate call upon her attention, gently drop her 
head upon her furry breast, and again resign herself 
to a luxurious doze. 

Then too a neighbor would occasionally drop 
in} the village doctor, perhaps, brimful of news ; 
ot it might be the minister himself, for the Misses 


* Compton were zealous supporters of the church, 


and distinguished for the regularity of their attend- 
ance on Sundays, as well as for the numerous, 
though necessarily small contributions on occasion 
of fairs, but more particularly on the recurrence 
of that highly interesting annual fete, commonly 
designated “The Spinning Bee:” when certainly 
no yarn excelled in softness, no turkey in plump- 
hess, no butter in flavor or consistency, that which 
found its way to the parsonage from the hands of 
the kind spinsters. 

The primitive simplicity of their mode of con- 
veyance when they attended the village church, 
‘was calculated to carry back the imagination to 
those early times when luxury was: little known 
and economy preferred to ostentatious display. 
Mounted on the back of an ancient sorrel nag 
grown grey in the service, yet still distinguished 


by the name of “the colt,” they took their heb- 


sister guiding the animal, while the elder seated on 
a pillion behind her, ensured the safety of her own 
position by embracing with one arm the waist of 


madal way to the house of prayer; the younger 
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her companion. I had observed on these occasions, 
a@ young man of pleasing appearance, and as I 
judged about twenty years of age, whu generally 
took his station at or near the church door, as if 
expecting the artival of some person or persons in 
whom he was interested. On the appearance of 
the Misses Compton he would step forward with 
alacrity, help them from their horse, which he 
would carefully lead beneath the shelter of a 
neighboring shed, and that done, return to the 
church and seat himself in the same pew with the 
aged sisters. 

Then when the evening service was over, it was 
his care to see them safely 1eseated on the back of 
the colt: after which, by taking a short cut across 
lots, he would arrive at their home in time to repeat 
the service which he had rendered them at the 
church door. 

Sometimes he would be seen busily engaged in 
the small vegetable garden; or patiently waiting at 
the smithy of Jonas Weed, while the sorrel colt 
was getting shod. Again, he might be noticed 
conveying home to the cottage a sack full of meal, 
the grinding of which he had been superintending 
at the neighboring mill. 

Yet there were intervals during which he would 
be invisible for months together; when some kind 
neighbor, by an extraordinary effort of gallantry, 
would assist the Misses Compton in alighting at 
the church door, some idle villager be induced by 
much persuasion, and the promise of a good meal 
at the end of the job, to dig about three feet of 
garden ground, and» upblushingly demand the re- 
ward of a full day’s labor; while ancient Betty, the 
superannuated servant of all work, was content to 
lead the “colt” to the smithy. 

It was evident that the periodical returns of the 
youth brought additional cheerfulness to the in- 
mates of the cottage. I chariced to be there one 
evening when he arrived rather unexpectedly ; and 
I witnessed the joy with which he, was received, 
by the elder of the two ladies especially, whom he 
called “aunt.” 

A mystery seemed to exist somewhere. It was 
not long, however, before it was fully explained. 
The aged clergyman of the parish one day gave 
me the following account of the Misses Compton. 

They were the only offspring of plain and re- 
spectable parents. Their father had conducted his 
affairs with so much industry and advantage, that, 
at his decease, which happened while they were 
still very young, he was enabled to leave a small, 


unincumbered property, quite sufficient for the 


support of his widow and her daughters. 
‘When Margaret, the elder girl, had arrived at 
womanhood, she was addressed by the son of a 
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neighboring farmer, with whose family they had ; He informed his mother that he knew a young 
always lived on terms of friendship and intimacy. } man lately established in business who was doing 
The projected connection was highly agreeable to } exceedingly well, and who had solicited him to 
all parties, and the match was looked forward to join him, from a conviction that if he did so they 
with universal complacency. should do more business: than all the other store- 

Unfortunately not long before the day appointed ? keepers put together. From ‘such conclusive rea- 
for the wedding, old Wilson, the father of Marga- ; soning he allowed no appeal: accordingly he sold 
ret’s lover, fell ill and died. An unavoidable delay his property with the exception of the reservation 
followed, arising from the settlement of the estate in his mother’s favor, and set off for the small 
and other family concerns, and it was on all sides ; sea-port town of D——-, there to figure if possible 
judged best that the marriage should be put off for ; in the character of a large country dealer, or as he 
some weeks, at least. chose to term himself “ a merchant.” 

Old Mr. Wilson had left by will, all his property That he was profoundly ignorant of the business 
to his son Everard, (who was his only child) with ; in which he had embarked was undeniable; but he 
the exception of the dwelling house and a few acres ; soon found friends ready to instruct him in the 
of ground which immediately surrounded it, and ; mystery of purchasing and disposing of his goods 
which, together with a very trifling stipend, to be also; and who condescended occasionally to accept 
paid half yearly, was secured to the widow for her } of a trifling accommodation from him, “not that 
support during the term of her life. , they were at all distresséd,” merely a temporary - 

When at length all things were satisfactorily embarrassment, arising from the difficulty of the 
arranged, Everard suddenly announced his inten- times as they had s although now they were be- 
tion of selling his portion of the property, and with ing uncom y good; everybody was making 
the proceeds to establish himself as a merchant } fast, and it was predicted that Everard 
in a thtiving town not many miles distant from ; would make. it faster than anybody, because he 
Briarton. His mother remonstrated—his friends } began with a clear capital, and was unincumbered 
dissuaded in vain. He gave as his reasons that } by All this sounded very well; and for a 
“he was tired of farming, and wished to do some- } time his prospects did look tolerably fair. Every 
thing better. His father and grandfather and great Saturday evening brought Everard to the door of 
grandfather,” he said, “had lived on in the same } the farm-house, and the presence of his mother; 
old place, grubbing in the soil, and gaining, at the and the whole of Sunday was spent with her 
end of the year a little, it was true, but by no and his Margaret. The accounts he gave of his 
means enough to repay them for the hard labor } business were flattering ; he boasted of the nutiber 
they were obliged to exercise continually ; nor by } and worth of his friends; and his mother’s eyes 
any means equal to what he proposed to realize in } swam in tears of delight as she contemplated her 
his new undertaking. Then what pleasure,” he ; son now greatly improved in exterior, and getting 
added, “it would afford him to bring Margaret to ; on so well in the world: she blamed herself severely 
a home in town; where the dull, fatiguing routine ’ in her conversation with Margaret for ever having 
of country-life was unknown; and where, if he was ; do the good judgment and ability of Everard. 
successful in business as he was sure to be, she It was now midsummer; and it had been settled 
would have nothing to do but pass her time in ease } that the marriage of Everard and Margaret should 
ond aoient.” take place early in the autumn. This event was 

Neither Margaret nor his mother were convinced ; looked forward to with great interest by Mrs. 
by his arguments: the former declared herself per- ; Compton, whose health began rapidly to decline; 
fectly content with her present mode-of living; ; and though silent on the subject to her daughters, 
she “did not find it dull, neither-had it ever been } she was convinced that she should not long survive. 
fatiguing.” The latter bid him beware of acting , This belief rendered her still more desirous that a’ 
rashly > “it was true that their family had not protector should be ensured for one of her daughters 
grown rich by their farming, but then they had ; atleast. There was a prospect also, that Sarah, the 
secured a competence, and always enjoyed what younger sister, would ere long follow the praise- 
might be ranked among the first of earthly bles- ; worthy example about to be set her by Margaret. 
sings—health. How many hundreds and hun- ; A young student of divinity had seen’ and admired 
dreds,” she said, “would rejoice im possessing a ; the pretty cottage lass, and his frequent visits re- 
mania Ghat qyhich 29). wee ahaergpeadiones paaltel dpa. of bis hand. It was accepted ; 
for a very uncertain experiment.” and they were accordingly engaged to each other; 
_ All that could be said, however, only tended although sometime must necessarily elapse ere their 
“apparently to strengthen him in his determination. ; union could take place, as the youth had not quite 
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finished his studies: neither was he yet provided ; at the time of their occurrence. She recollected 
with the means of supporting a wife. His health, } seeing a very handsome shawl partially folded in 


moreover, was delicate; and certain symptoms at 
times revealed themselves which filled the bosom 
of Sarah with apprehension. 





paper, lying on a table at Mrs. Wilson’s, one day 
when she chanced to call there. She had taken 
the shawl in her hand and examined it. The 


Meantime the preparation for Margaret’s wed- } widow observed that she did not know from 


ding went on, and were, indeed, urged by Everard ; 
yet, strange to say, his visits became gradually less 
frequent ; and although his professions of affection 
were still the same, there was a visible change in 
his demeanor. Margaret was alarmed, yet with 
native delicacy forbore to question him,and even 


‘remained silent on the subject to her mother. 


One day, as she sat by the window of the little 
parlor, diligently plying her needle, while her 
serious countenance and absorbed air plainly indi- 
cated that her thoughts were far away, a neigh- 
boring acquaintance came in, a cheerful, giddy 
girl, somewhat inclined to gossiping, and on that 
account no great favorite with either Mrs. Compton 
or her daughters. Finding Margaret alone, she 
rather abruptly asked her when she had last 
Everard Wilson. Margaret named the imal 
was now about a fortnight since. Her ‘visitor 
paused as if in thought, then resumed, * 

“T’m sorry to tell you any bad news, argaret, 
but people do say that Everard is courting a young 
girl who lives at D Her father, they say, is 
rich, and can give her a good setting out when she 
gets married; that is if she marries to please him— 
and it is said he professes to be greatly pleased with 
young Wilson.” 

Margaret’s good sense and self-possession pre- 
vented her from betraying the pain which she 
really felt on hearing this tale of what she hoped 
and trusted was mere idle gossip, yet she could 
not help turning somewhat pale; and though, she 
tried to smile it was evidently an effort. A 
short pause, she said, 

“You mean kindly, Maria, no doubt, in repeat- 
ing this story to me; but, of course, you cannot 
expect me to believe it. I know Everard too well 
to credit easily anything that can be said to his 
prejudice—particularly on a subject like this.” 

“Well I'm sure,” returned the girl, “I hope 





* there is no truth in the report ; and I hope you are 


not angry with me for repeating it.” 
Margaret answered mildly that she was‘not dis- 


» pleased, but as she kept her eyes steadfastly fixed 


upon her work and seemed disinclined to chat, her 
visitor soon after took leave. 

As soon as she was gone, Margaret suffered her 
work to drop into-her lap, and clasping her hands, 


leaned back in her chair. A number of small 
“circumstances rushed upon her memory, which, 
while trusting and unsuspicious, were little marked ° 


? 








whence her’son had brought it—but believed he 
had won it in a raffle—and added smilingly that 
she supposed it was intended for a wedding present 
.o Margaret. So thought Margaret herself, and 
she replaced it on the table with secret pleasure; 
a pleasure arising far less from the idea of a gift, 
than from the fact of its being a mark of affection 
from the donor; time passed on, however, without 
Margaret seeing or hearing anything more of the 
article in question; and she ceased to think of it. 
She had also, one Sunday that he was passing 
with her as usual, observed a remarkably neat little 
prayer book in his possession. She saw the name 
of the owner printed in small gilt letters, and read 
aloud involuntarily, “Anna Booth ;” Mrs. Wilson 
raised her eyes inquiringly to the face of her son. 

“It is—it is,” said he, “a book belonging to the 
sister ,of my partner—I took it this morning as I 
was leaving hit, and forgot to return it.” Margaret 
thought that Everard colored as he explained this 
little circumstance, and that he was slightly embar- 
rassed ; but neither did this incident dwell on her 
memory. But later—only the last time he was at 
her house she now well remembered that she saw 
him wearing, on one of his fingers, a ring which 
she had never seen before; she laughingly asked 
to whom it belonged, and he had put her off with 
some trifling reply. These circumstances, unim- 
portant as they appeared at the moment, now 
rushed upon her mind, and combined with the 
story told by Maria, almost assumed the strength 
of conviction. While thus absorbed in painful 
thought, the entrance of Mrs. Compton aroused 
her, and unwilling to reveal, even by her looks, 
the secret of her inquietude, she hastily retired to 
her own apartment. And here she continued to 
reflect some time longer on what she had heard; 
rumor she knew was not always to be depended 
upon; and she hoped, and believed after all, that 
Maria’s intelligence was mere idle gossip. Yes, it 
must be so: at any rate, Everard would be at the 
cottage again in a few days, she would then tell 
him frankly what she had heard, and she had no 
doubt but he would easily cleat himself from every 
shadow of doubt or suspicion. Thus reasoning, 
Margaret consoled herself. 

The day on which Everard usually presented 
himself at the cottage, came—but brought him not. 
Another, and another passed, to the expecting heart 
of Margaret, heavily by ; and no Everard appeared. 
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bosom. She dared not allow, even to herself, how 
much she feared. Another week passed in painful 
suspense, at the end of which she received a letter 
from her lover. Her heart fluttered as she broke 
the seal. 

He wrote in terms of affection; but. the subject 
of his communication surprised her. He requested 
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now took possession of her ; family had finished breakfast, and finding them all 


assembled, beckoned Margaret aside, and placing 


; in her hand the village newspaper, without further 


preface pointed out to her notice a paragraph, thé 
sight of which, indeed, overwhelmed her. It was 


$ an announcement of the marriage of Everard Wil- 


son and Anna Booth, the sister of his partner. 
Margaret strained an eye of agony on the paper, 


her consent to postpone, for a few weeks, the time { and fell back in her chair. Her mother and sister 
appointed for their marriage. He had found it; ran to her in alarm, solicitous to know the cause 
necessary to make some new arrangements in his ; of her distress: she was unable to explain, pointing 
business, he said, which would occupy every mo- ; only to the paper which lay on the floor at her feet. 
ment of his undivided attention until he should get } Sarah Compton raised it, and directed by Maria, 


things settled to his wishes; that as this newly 
contemplated arrangement was of a nature greatly 
to advance his interests, he doubted not of the 
- ready acquiescence of his beloved Margaret in the 
wish he had expressed above. 

Strange misgivings came over the spirit of Mar- 
garet as she perused this missive: her late half- 
formed suspicions were re-awakened. She spoke 


not, but put the letter into the hand of her mother. 
The old lady sighed when she had finished its 
perusal, and observed that she “never liked mar- 
riage days to be put off when @mce they were 


ee gped seldom came of it—but we should 
ace.” 

Sarah, however, was both hurt and indignant. 
Her pride and her feelings‘were aroused in behalf 
of her sister, and she severely reprehended the 





soon saw the cause of her sister's distress. It - 
was quickly imparted to the mother. The widow 
mourned over her daughter's blighted hopes, yet 
urged her to endurance by many a firm and pious 
precept. Sarah wept sorely, and clung to the neck 
of her sister as if she herself was the victim of dis- 
appointment and desertion. Margaret sat quiet, 
leaning her head on her hand, her cheek blanched 

paleness like that of death, her gaze fixed and 

ovable, and seeming totally unconscious of 
what was passing around her—a living statue of 


- despair, Maria, meanwhile inveigled against the 
perfidy of Everard, assuring her “friends that “he 


would never prosper—no, never. She knew’ the 
young girl he had married to be an idle, extrava- » 
gant flirt, who would consume all he would ever 
earn in the way of business upon dress and adornh- 


vacillating conduct of Everard. ment; that she was called pretty, and believed 
Margaret immediately wrote to her lover, com- herself to be so, which only made matters wolle, 
plying with his request, and desiring to see him. as*it rendered her still more vain and capricious.” 
It was reasonable to suppose that Everard would : Maria had nearly talked herself out of breath, when 
appear in a very short time, not onlysto explain ; Margaret suddenly seemed to return to conscious- 
his present situation more fully, but also for the > ness; she rose to leave the room. Her friends 
purpose of making new arrangements for his + Ww have followed her, but she motioned them 
marriage—but the days rolled on, and he came ° for speak she could not, the solitude of her 
not—neither did he reply to her letter. Suspense, } own little room was what she coveted. Arrived 
however, was destined soon to be changed into ; there, she threw herself on her knees and burying 
certainty. A } her face in her hands, in silence and alone, she 
The seclusion in which the widow and her } strove to quell the storm of grief which rent her 
daughters lived, even at that period, prevented ; bosom. 
them from hearing much of what was passing? In the course of the day Sarah called on Mrs. 
in the busy world of D——, the town in which { Wilson. She wished much to learn her opinion of 
Everard resided, or even in that of their native } the conduct of her son. Margaret was unacquainted 
village of Briarton. Certain kind friends, how- } > with the intention of Sarah : for the pride and deli- 
ever, are Seldom wanting, who are ever ready to > 2 cacy of this village maiden was such as would i in 
impart such intelligence as may contribute to > > her own person have forbidden every enquiry, or 
awaken in us a due sense of the uncertain tenure } the least question upon a subject equally painful 
of mere mundane happiness. Maria Chapman, ‘ ; and humiliating. But Sarah could not rest. She 
who has been before mentioned, had not called at ; had noticed a change in Mrs. Wilson’s manner for 
’ the cottage since the day on which she made the | some time past, and could not but think that she 
communication to Margaret, tending to shake her } was privy to the defection of her son. In this 
faith in the loyalty of her affianced lover. She } Sarah was mistaken; the poor old lady had been 
now came ftunning in one morning just as the © herself suspicious of the good faith of Everard, and 
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while under this impression it gave her pain to ee } mother respecting Everard. The sisters remained 
her friends at the cottage. She had determined on ' , some time. in conference together, when Sarah 
Everard’s next visit to let him know the various ; ; descended to her mother, whose feeble spirits had 
reports which wero circulating concerning him; } ; been greatly shocked at this unlooked for event, 
and, probing him closély, insist on knowing the ; Margaret appeared at supper, pale but calm; little 


trath. Her intentions were frustrated by the non- } 


2 


was either ate or spoken, and the circumstances of 


appearance of her son; and the first intimation { the morning were not adverted to. 


which she received 6f his proceedings was from a } 


The following day saw Margaret carefully fold- 


letter just arrived, and which Sarah, on entering, } ing away a robe of transparent lawn of snowy 


found her reading in manifest agitation. Sarah on 
seeing the occupation of her friend would have 
tetired ; but Mrs. Wilson beckoned her to enter. 
Laying the letter on her lap, she desired Sarah to 


be seated, and taking her spectacles from her eyes, 


busied herself in rubbing the glasses, while she 
strove to make the usual enquiries respecting her 
friends with her accustomed calmness; but it would 
not do; and after some ineffectual endeavors at 
appearing unconcerned, she gave up the attempt 
and adverting to the letter before her, at once 
informed Sarah of the extraordinary conduct of 
Everard, expressing at the same time her so 
and dismay. He had written to her to say 
owing to the peculiar state of his affairs, which 
had become somewhat deranged in consequence 
of the bad faith of some persons in whom he had 
trusted, he found that his marriage with. Margaret 
, at the present juncture would be impossible, nor 
“ould he say when he should be able to redeem 
his promise. In the meantime he could not endure 
to see her, nor had he courage to place before her 
thy circumstances by which he was actuated. He 
entreated his mother to do so; and concluded ,by 
expressing his hope and belief that Margaret would 
soon forget him, and find happiness with some one 
more worthy than himself. The anger and con- 
fempt which Sarah felt on reading this gic 
could scarcely be expressed. She saw a 
his mother was as yet ignorant of his marriage, 
and she immediately mentioned it. Poor Mrs. 
Wilson was almost overwhelmed by surprise and 
sorrow; and Sarah had to exert all her powers of 
consolation to soothe her distress; for the widow 
was really a woman of ity, and this conduct 
of her son wounded deeply: the more so as 
she reasonably concluded that the course of action 
which had Jed to such unpropitious results, and in 
so brief a space of time, must have been unusually 
extravagant, careless’ and reprehensible : and should 
she judge of his future course from the samples 
already furnished, small indeed must be her hopes 
of happiness for the remaining portion of her days. 
As soon as Mrs. Wilson seemed more composed 
Sarah returned home. She found Margaret still in 
her room, and there communicated to her, deeming 
it- best so to do, all that she had learned of his 


¢ 





whiteness, simply adorned with satin ribbon of the 
same pure hue—while the heaving bosom, and the 
big tears that coursed heavily down her pale cheek, 
gave evidence of the grief that reigned within. But 
Margaret had resolved upon her course, and the 
whole tenor of her after life proved its purity and 
correctness. 

A locket and a ring, the gifts of Everard in hap- 
pier days, were enclosed in a packet and sent to his 
mother; a small profile likeness also, on which 
Margaret had often gazed in the absence of the 
original, was removed from the position which it 
occupied over the mantel-piece; and thenceforward 
his name was mentioned no more by the sisters or 
their mother. 

The illness ef Mrs. Compton increased ; she had 
indeed rapidly declined from the day which had 
announced the perfidy of Everard. One Sunday, 
however, she appeared much better: so much so 
that the’sisters thought they might safely leave her 
to the care of their faithful domestic, Betty, while 
they went to the neighboring church. They did 
so. Margaret looked remarkably lovely that morn- 
ing, yet her charms were only those of modesty 
united with meekness and resignation. Clad ina 
robe of dove-colored silk, a scarf of white gauze 
disposed d her shoulders with simple grace, 
and her face shaded by a straw bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbon of the same color as her dress, she looked 
the impersonation of neatness and propriety. A 
silent respect greeted her everywhere as she ad- 
vanced, for the sorrow so gently borne had rendered 
her an object almost of veneration to the hearts of 
all who knew her. 

The sisters had not long been seated in church 
when a slight bustle, occasioned by the arrival of 
some new comers, drew their attention. Margaret 
raised her eyes and beheld seated in a pew at no 
great distance from her, young Wilson and his 





; 


bride. Greatly shocked, for she was altogether 


unprepared for their appearance, her senses, ee a 
few moments, seemed about té forsake her: 
eyes grew dim, and her cheek became still more 


pallid in its hue. Sarah watched her changing » 


countenance with intense alarm—dreading the — 


worst. Pride, however, came to the assistance of 
Margaret, and the natural ae of her mind 
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prevailed. She bent forward and leaned her head ¢ 
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professional duty; a fever set in—he declined 


on the small table which occupied the centre of ; rapidly—a few weeks saw him consigned to the 


the pew, and after a few moments her agitation | 


subsided. Carefully avoiding to look toward the 
side of the church where sat her faithless lover, she 
managed to preserve an appearance of equanimity 
highly to her credit. She was greatly relieved 
when the conclusion of the service allowed her to 
hasten home, and endeavor to compose her agitated 
spirits in the seclusion of her own apartment. 

Young Wilson gained no credit for this exhibi- 
tion of himself and his bride, His conduct was so 
generally known and contemned that he met with 
little cordiality, even from those whom he had for- 
merly numbered among his best friends: and after 
visiting his mother, to whom he now introduced 
his wife for the first time, he quietly returned to 
D—. 

Meanwhile the family at the cottage resumed 
their usual avocations. If secret sorrow still wrung 
the bosom of Margaret, the tale could be guessed 
by her colorless cheek alone, for her lips never 
uttered a complaint. The little parlor still boasted 
its customary comforts, and out of doors everything 
which depended upon her superintending care for 
its well being, grew and flourished. The bees were 
well attended—the rich metheglin duly prepared— 
the garden, where useful esculents were intermin- 
gled with vegetable forms of brighter beauty, was 
kept clean and well weeded. Here on a clear 
autumnal morning glowed tints that almost daz- 
zled the sight; the anasturtium of vermillion hue 
opened its graceful petals to the sun—the French 
marigold displayed her velvet bosom of purple and 
gold—while around the humble porch, convolvulus 
intermixed with woodbine and honey-suckle, formed 
a bower of mingled fragrance and beauty. 

Bat Margaret had small leisure to spend on use- 
less regrets. Her mother, now rapidly declining, 
demanded all her care and soothing attention. 
After languishing a few weeks longer, Mrs. Comp- 
ton died—and the sisters were now alone. Sarah’s 
marriage was to have taken place some time during 
the winter. Young Johnson had completed his 
studies; he had also been appointed to a very ad- 
vantageous situation as clergyman in a town some 
miles distant from Briarton: and Margaret looked 
forward once more to a portion of happiness in 
witnessing that of a beloved sister. “Again she was 
doomed to disappointment. ‘The simple shepherd 
of a simple flock” had just commenced his parochial 
cares—and in the full hope and expectation of a 
life of quiet happiness, was getting all things pre- 
pared for the reception of his intended bride, when 
his health, always delicate, became worse in con- 


sequence of colds caught during the exercise of 





tomb. A blow so severe was with difficulty borne 
by Sarah—and she, perhaps, would ha¥e sunk 
beneath its overwhelming weight, but for the 
timely support, the tender care,’ the soothing 
attentions of her sister. And now Margaret 
found that in performing the Christian duty of 
endeavoring to soften the distress of another she 
was in effect rendering herself better able to sup- 
port her own. 

In the meantime their neighbor, Mrs. Wilson, 
had not been exempt from her share of trouble. 
Everard’s affairs were rapidly going to ruin. His 
credulity had, in the first place, led him an easy 
prey into.the snares spread for him by the design- 
ing young man who had proposed the partnership 
which Wilson so readily acceded to. Booth, at the 
moment Wilson came into possession of his late 
father’s estate, was himself on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy. Everard’s money, provided he could be 
induced to sell his farm and join him in business, 
would save him from rain. He made the proposal, 
and was no less’ surprised than gratified at the 
eagerness with which it was embraced. The better 
to secure the means and. assistance of Everard, it 
was thought advisable by the elder Booth to effect 


a match between Everard and his only daughter 


Ann. While to enhance the value of the young 
lady, her father was to yield a rather unwilling 
consent te the connection, while he caused it to be 
whispered about that he could, if he pleased, give 
her a very handsome portion. The change in his 
mode of life, the various calls upon his attention, 
the novelties by which he was surrounded, had the 
desired effect upon the mind of young Wilson. 
Ann was also*a very pretty girl, gay and volatile ; 
and her showy manners and constant attentions to 
him soon diverted his thoughts from the milder 
graces and simpler charms of Margaret Compton. 
We have seen the result in part: it only remains 
to say that the aid afforded the firm by the sacrifice 
of Everard’s property was only temporary; extra- 
vagance and wild speculation proved the downfall 
of the concern, and young Wilson found himeclf 
undone. 

Thus situated, he applied to his mother fer a 
portion of the pittance that had been left for her 
support, and proposed that she should sell the 
homestead, together with the few acres attached to 
it, and lend him. the money, with which he would 
again embark in a small and safe business, and 
support her out of the proceeds. To this proposal 
Mrs, Wilson refused her assent, but rather proposed 
that he should send his wife and family to her: 
offering them cheerfully a share of her home and 
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such comforts as it afforded ; while he, thus relieved ; him never. He never addressed a line to her, and 
for the present, from the burthen of their support, ; the intelligence which she occasionally gleaned 
would be at liberty to make arrangements for a } concerning him was owing entirely to accidental 


new efiiploy ment. This, however, would not do 
at all. Mrs. Everard Wilson detested Briarton 


above all places on earth, and would never consent 3 


circumstances. 
Several years had now elapsed since Everard’s 
departure. His mother, considerably advanced in 


to live either in it or near it, under any circum- ; life, grew every day more feeble. She had long 


stances. What was to be done! 
friendless, penniless. He talked of leaving the 
country—of trusting his wife and children to the 
tender mercies of strangers, for her father had died 
some time before. His mother heard all this with 
pain, and it was not long without its effect. Alive 
only to the feelings of a mother, unable to witness 
the sorrow and poverty of an object so dear to her, 
she, in an evil hour, disposed of her little property 
in favor of Everard, and left herself without a 
home; all that remained to her being the small 
annuity before mentioned, and which was of itself 
insufficient for her support. She then removed to. 
a very cheap and humble dwelling, where she 
strove by every means in her power to maintain 
herself by her own exertions. 

Everard for some time kept up the show of 
attention toward the mother whom he had impov- 
erished; but the aid which he promised to bestow 
was little indeed: he fell into fresh difficulties—lost 
the poor remains of his mother’s bounty—and again 


~ .@ bankrupt, removed with his family to the far west. 


The peculiar circumstances once existing be- 
tween the families, and eventuating so unhappily, 
had produced almost insensibly an estrangement on 
the part of the Misses Compton from the widow. 
Now, however, on learning the melancholy state of 
her affairs, Sarah one morning put on her bonnet 
and hastened to pay a visit to her old neighbor. Mrs. 
Wilson received her with much affection; but her 
sadness was evident; and although she strove to 
appear cheerful, and to talk of indifferent matters, 
her frequent sighs and dejected looks betokened a 
mind ill at ease. 

Sarah, with much delicacy, assured her of her 
own and her sister’s best wishes for her happiness, 
and requested that she would often come to visit 
them. The poor old lady seemed much affected at 
these expressions of kindness, and they parted with 
sentiments of friendship renewed on both sides. 

Mrs. Wilson, indeed, now found her chief con- 


, solation in the society and friendship of the Misses 


Compton, who strove by every means in their power 
to soothe her ‘grief and cheer her solitude. Mar- 
garet and Sarah in pursuing the simple routine of 
their duties had found consolation for the troubles 
of their early life, and an approving conscience had 
spread over their bosoms complacence and peace. 

The widow rarely heard of her son—and from 


Everard was } 





been unable to do much for herself, and in fact 
now derived her support chiefly from the benefac- 
tions of kind neighbors; among these Margaret 
and Sarah Compton were distinguished for their 
kindness. 

One evening, as the widow sat alone in her 
poverty-stricken’ dwelling, she was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a stranger, who rather ab 
uptly entered the house. His habiliments were 
worn and shabby, he seemed jaded by fatigue, and 
he led by the hand a poor, thin looking boy, of 
about eight years of age. The stranger drew near 
where she was sitting and paused before her. As 
it was dusk, and her eye-sight was imperfect, the 
widow could not recognize, though she gazed: ear- 
nestly upon him. He bent forward as if to take 
her hand. The poor old lady started, for she saw 
something in the figure and air of the stranger that 
awoke sudden and painful recollections. He spoke. 

“Mother! do you not know me?” 

She shrieked feebly and fell back, though not 
fainting, in her chair. . ’ 

' Everard,” she uttered, almost overcome at his 
sight and speaking with difficulty. “Everard— 
my son!” 

“Yes, mother, it is Everard. Everard returned 
to you, poor, sick and miserable—mother you have 
cause to hate me!” 

“Hate you!—oh, my child—impossible! but 
you have been gone a long, long time—and you 
never wrote to me—I own I did think that hard to 
be sure—and your wife?” 

“She is dead,” answered Everard gloomily, “this 
boy,” and as he spoke he pulled the child to him, 
“is my son, and the only one of my family that! 
have left.” 

The tale of Everard was soon told. It appeared 
that he had succeeded no better in the west than 
he had done in the town of D——. His crops did 
not turn out well the first year, and he met with 
many disappointments. His wife, unacquainted 
with the details of living as practised in what is 
called the new country, and unwilling to submit 
to the humerous privations incidental to new set- 
tlers, grew daily more discontented. Her constant 
complainings vexed and grieved her husband; and 
in seeking to gratify her frequently unreasonable 
wishes, he increased his embarrassments. Finding. 
his home uncomfortable, he sought a refuge from 
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clamor and fretfuiness.abroad. Sad alternative. He 
soon contracted habits of intemperance, and passed 
whole days at the village tavern. Then indeed his 
affairs went rapidly to destruction. His wife fell 
a victim to the fever of the country: his children 





hed unable to struggle with the hardships by which 
Pe they were now surrounded, all save one, soon fol- 
face lowed their unhappy mother. 
Thus left alone, impoverished, and utterly dis- 
#: heartened, Everard bethought him of returning to 
his native village—even to his mother. Though 
nae he had plundered, neglected her—though poverty 
the and evil habits had so changed him that he looked - 
We: no longer the same—wretched as he had become 
bos and forsaken by the world, he had eelculated rightly. 
and . The arms, the heart of a mother would open to re- 
ie ceive him. 
: “I have used you cruelly—basely, mother,” he 
we: said, as he concluded his brief account of himself. 
Ps “TI could hardly expect after all that has passed 
that you would acknowledge me—yet if you will 
we forgive me—if you will let me die under the shelter 
. of your roof—if you wil! only promise to protect 
aa my boy ” 
dns “TI will, I will, my child,” exclaimed the poor, 
heart-broken woman, “but do not talk of dying, 
ai Everard—it is for me to do that. I am old and 
pressed down by sorrow; but you have still the 
his hope of many years before you; you may recover 
a and live to be a comfort to me and to your child— 
oh, do not talk of dying!” 
ait “ But I must, mother—I feel that I have not long 
as \ to live—and the worst of all is the reflection that I 
have brought all this misery upon myself and you 
wt by my own folly.” 
The widow had lighted her humble taper, and 
re she saw by its pale light the ravages which sorrow, 
trouble, and alas! misconduct, had wrought in his 
this once handsome face and form, and she wept. 
sin! In witnessing the sorrows of the young, our 
“a sympathies are lightened by the reflection that, 
“time heals in such the wounds of sorrow.” The 
onl world—time—is before them. Health, the natural 
then ’ bu@yancy of spirits unbroken by age and infirmity 
did —the varying circumstances of life—all are in their 
with favor; and we hope and believe that they will 
ated “smile again.” But age, to comfort it, has none 
oh of these. Age, generally left with few supports, 
ee clings tenaciously to the blessing#'which Provi- 
- dence, in its merey, may yet have spared to its 
eat earthly affections: the fountain of grief so often ‘ 
ai opened has become nearly dry—and the tear that 
‘able makes its way down the furrowed cheek is painful 
ding, a ee 
Pa to force it . 


the tender attentions of his 
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mother, and the comparative ‘comfort to which he 
was now restored, it was evident that Everard 
Wilson drooped daily, and he was soon unable 
to walk abroad. Yet ill asthe was he suffered still 
more from mental than bodily disease, he appeared 
to be haunted by painful images of the past. 

“ Mother,” he would say}*I have never enjoyed 
one happy hour since I broke my faith with Mar- 
garet Compton. That instance of flagrant wrong 
has proved the groundwork of the troubles of my ’ 
whole life.” 

Thus would Everard mourn as he lay upon his 
sick, and, as it proved, his dying bed—and thus 
lament his past errors. He died, leaving his son 
a parting legacy to his mother. 

Oppressed by grief and infirmity, it was not to » ss 
be supposed that the widow would long survive to 
discharge the trust confided to her. The death of 
her son deeply affected her health, she declined fast. — 

One or other of the sisters Compton, were always 
with her, nursing, comforting and striving to soften 
the pangs of approaching, di 

On the day on which she died, Margdtet stood . 
beside her couch. She had been bathing the tem- 
ples of the patient, who felt a temporary relief from 
the application. 

“TI can never thank you as T ought, Margaret,” 
said the aged sufferer, “ but you will receive your 
reward from a higher power. I die willingly— 
gladly—there is but one thought that grieves me— 
that poor boy—oh, what—what,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands, “ will become of that friendless 
orphan ?” 

The little fellow stood looking at his dying 
grand-mother with a countenance of sorrow and ©” 
affright. Margaret was deeply affected—she sob- 
bed audibly. She drew the boy to her side, and 
taking a hand of her aged friend, then damp with 
the dews of death, she said, 

“T will be a mother to your grandson, he shall 
live with me—I promise you that while I survive 
he shall never want friend or home.” 

At this assurance so trustful, so full of consola- 
tion, the dying woman raised her eyes to her friend. : 
She could not speak, but a faint smile passed over 
her face and lighted her sunken features. It was 
but fora moment. In the next a deeper paleness 
settled on her countenance—she pressed feebly the 
hand of Margaret—it was life’s last effort. ; 

And Margaret Compton fulfilled her word.. The 
orphan found a home in her cottage; she fed, she 
clothed, she educated him. He was the youth 
whom I had observed so constant in his attention 
to the sisters. He had repaid their care by 
sincere and the most watchful anxiety to 
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serve and oblige. The seriousness of his disposition 
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inclined himeto the church, and Margaret gladly 
seconded his wishes; his studies, therefore, were 
conducted in accordance with these views. 

Years have quietly passed away ; and content if 
not happiness has settled upon the inmates of the 
cottage. ’ 

Here the village pastor concluded his simple 
recital, which greatly increased my respect and 
admiration for the chief subjects of it—I mean 
the Misses Compton. So earnestly indeed did 
they dwell on my mind that I was restless and 
uneasy till I saw them again, for they seemed 
invested, as it were, with redoubled interest arising 
from the circumstances I had heard related. 

It was at the closevof a fine. evening late in the 
month of June that I once more sought the glen. 
All was quiet. The evening breeze scarcely agi- 
tated the shrubs and flowers which grew around 
the house; and the purple hue occasioned by early 
twilight was fast fading from the bosom of the 
glassy stream that wound through the glen. I 
found the sisters quietly seated in ‘their little 
parlors Their faces lighted up with pleasure at 
my entrance, and as usual they evinced their satis- 
faction by a variety of hospitable attentions. 

When the tea-table was removed we chatted on 
various subjects; and Margaret informed me that 
Everard had lately been ordained, and expected to 
officiate as clergyman in a village not far distant 
from Briarton. ‘“ We have had a letter from him 
lately,” she added, “and he writes us word that 
we may expect a visit from him in a few days.” 
I congratulated this excellent woman on an event 
so gratifying to her generous heart. Her voice 
trembled as she pressed my hand in replying, and a 
tear, but it was one of happiness, sprung to her eye. 

I arose to take my leave ; but was not suffered to 
depart before I had tasted their rich metheglin, a 
simple nectar, on the composition of which they 
greatly prided themselves. They accompanied me 
into the garden in front of the house. It wasa spot 
small indeed, but literally “redolent of sweets.” 
Here they paused intent on culling some of 
their favorite flowers. I could not without emotion 
observe the earnestness with which Margaret directed 
her sister to a selection of the choicest buds; while 
my eye followed Sarah’s bent form, as she dexter- 
ously with a pair of garden scissors severed from 
the parent stem the blooming sweets, and formed 
them into a c ingly arranged bouquet. I left 
them with regret, and a feeling of respect, of affec- 
tion, mingled with tender melancholy pervaded my 

And what, I asked myself, when in the retirement 
of my solitary apartment I laid my head upon my 
pillow, and in the silence of the night revolved the 
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stale of sorrow which I had so lately heard, what 
has enabled those females, by nature feeble, delicate 


and susceptible, thus bravely to support the storm, 


of affliction with which heaven, in its wisdom, has 
thought proper to visit them? ~ 

; What but humble trust and holy confidence in 

; Him, in whose hands are the issues of life and 

3 death. That humble trust which dried the tears 

; of Sarah when they dropped over-the ashes of her 
plighted lover. That holy confidence which ele- 
vated the soul of Margaret, as, looking on the 
desolate orphan of Everard Wilson, she whispered 

- to herself the Divine precept, “Do ye unto others 
even as ye would they should do unto you.” 

a 


; 
THE EMPTY NEST. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


FLown! flown, my little ones? Your cunning house 

So deftly hid beneath the mantling vines, 

All empty? 

But a few short days it seems, 

Since first we spy’d you, a strange, breathing maas, 
Unfledg’d and shapeless, with bright, staring eyes, 

And ever open beak. We often came 

? To inspect your tiny tenement, because 

Your parents were our lodgers, in a nook 

‘ Of the piazza, where the vine-leaves curled, 

¢ And thatched it like a cottage. They were out 

? Most of their time, upon the busy wing, 

Purveying food, while you at leisure lived, 

¢ Eating and chirping, with an equal zeal 

3 Alternately—for whatsoe’er they brought, 

; Was eagerly received. I feared you’d be 

; Such gormandizers that you'd never learn 

¢ Your gamut, for you certainly were blest 

; With a most wond’rous appetite. And still, 

$ To help the matter on, my little girl 

: Amus’d herself with dropping now and then 

> A small, green grape, into your gaping mouths, 

Feeling so very sure ‘'t would do you good. | 

3 But as for one, I had a thousand fears, 

} Of cholera, and all the latent ills 
That birds are heir to, and with fainter step 
Each morning to your curtain’d chamber stole, 
Filled with sad visions of your early death. 

; But lo! you grew like mushrooms, and your sires 





Who scream’d at first with terror when we stood 
Too near their hopeful race, at length became 
Quite passive to our visits, and partook 
Our scattered @ambs, complacently.’ 

Yet now— 
You're gone, my birds, and I shall miss you much, 
Both morn and eve. 

Methinks you were too young 

To try your fortune in this world of snares, 
And m fear, that somé marauding cat, 


With all her feline tastes in exercise, 
. y Bige <i f 
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. 
THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A STORY OF THE BUCANIERS. 


All helpless hanging from her whiskered mouth 
A gift to her voracious little ones, 


; 
2 
Yet hence with such forebodings, and I’ll think ; 
bbery I h 
sea ec ~ copra melody } BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 
'T is yours, my nurslings, 5 
How will ye obtain 3 


Your-sustenance, thus sent as strangers forth, 


CHAPTER II.” 
} More than a week elapsed before the frigate, 


’Mid all'the ignorance of infancy 2 baffled continually by calms, approached the’ vici- ’ 
To cater for. yourselves? $ mity ‘of her destined port. It was a dangerous 
Yet the wide earth ; week for Julia De Lopez. Though she had min- 4 % 


Is your refectory, and the light leaf 

That shivers on the gale, and the seam’d trunk 

And the brown furrow, where the ploughman treads, 
Show to your microscopic eye a feast 


gled among the noblest of the court of Spain she 
had never met one of the other sex so fascinating 
as Montreiul. There was, perhaps, something in 
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. the romantic manner of their first acquaintance, 
Rewly, 9 oo Father feedeth you! poatiow:. in the fact that she deemed him her 
Ye gather not in store-house, nor in barn, , , Preserver, something in being thrown daily into 
But'seek your meal from Him, his society during the unusually protracted voyage; 
Would that -we shared . but, apart from all these, the young captain was of 

Your simple faith, we who so duly ask a character strikingly to impress an imaginative © 


~ 


Our daily bread, and yet distrust His hand 


girl like Julia. Brave, handsome and frank, he 
Who feeds all creatures, and upbraideth not. 


° Biter : . & 
We—who bow down in bondage, to the doubt roe ms a -— a i M f mie oo wre now 
If He can spread a table for us, in the vale OS Ca a Sas Gaeay Oye oe 
Of Death’s drear shade, tho’ still His Book hath said ; the eloquence of a poet. He spoke her own tongue e 


That the meek soul which serves Him shall not lack } fluently, had read all the best writers of the lan- * 
Its wages, nor the scrip and pilgrim-staff guage, played on her national instrument, and sang 
With which it travelleth to its home on high. in a rich, mellow voice and with singular taste and 


aa 


feeling. He rately alluded to his own exploits, 
though more than’ one scar showed that he had 
“A FAREWELL. seen good service; but he often beguiled the even- 
ing hour with narratives of sieges and wars, in 
which his graphic descriptions proved that he had 
FarEWELL!—a lesson has been taught figured, though his modesty made no mention of 
I never can forget, this. In the daily companionship of such a one, 
Yet bitterly as it is bought Julia De Lopez found a pleasure of which she was 

Fe . aare toes Se > hems not fully aware until the headlands near the place & 
Y of their destination hove in sight. Then, as she 


And scorn thy mercenary heart, 
Nor curse < hour Ie Prag sat in her cabin, after the evening meal, the con- 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 








We all must sow in blood and tears ? sciousness that they must part on the morrow, 
The chastened hearts of after years. awoke in her heart a feeling of melancholy, of a = | 
Re ; character totally different from any she had expe- 
=r “aad bast <4 ad gold rienced before. It was no longer a vague emotion, 
Chained like a felon in a hold, but one whose ciiuse she could not, even if she 
Unloving, yet a wife— would, congeal from herself. She saw it arose 
Go! hide the adder in thy breast, from the idea of a separation. At first she had . 
eo tee : — ses ‘acter t ; deemed her feelings toward Montreiul were only 
or See Toe eneEpe see those of gratitude, and then, for a few days, she 
Tos Aue thow'lt learn thou canst not brave ad avoided searching hér heart to enquire into the 
ere ne ee nature of the delight his society afforded her; but 
Farewell!—without regret I part— now the veil dropped from her eyes, she acknow- 
All are not base as thee— . 3 ledged to herself that she him, and trembled 
For him she loves a woman’s heart ? lest her passion should not be returned. 
Ine sasrifion will Gee, “Oh! [have been weak,” she said, “Yety 
Thank God! that here 'mid care and pain Se ee ee anid 
This spark of heaven doth yet remain weak. Blessed virgin help me in this ext#qmity,” 
che ee eal ta ene ae 3 
For h and woman’s love on unrequited love, she clasped her “hands and 4 
Are from realms above! ; burst into tears. 
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But gradually she grew more composed. Hope} Our readers have before this suspected the secret 
whispered to her that she despaired. too soon, that revealed in these words ; Mentreiul was, indeed, no 
Ignorant of his family 
or native land, he remembered only a sweet face, 
which he’ supposed to be his mother’s, and a stately 
home, perhaps that of his ancestors, His next re- 
collections were connected with the sea, where he 
had been from early childhood in the care of a roving 
bucanier. Subsequently, on the death of this indivi- 
dual, he had served in various navies, and sometimes 
on land, as a soldier of fortune. 
checkered and eventful. He had fought against 
the Turks, had been in the great English rebellion, 


Montreiul loved her and that she might yet be 
happy. For what meant those soft and subdued 
tones with which he addressed her, so different from 
those he’ used to others, so different indeed from 
any she had ever héard? She called to mind the 
high-tonedédelicacy of his words and demeanor, the 
singular anxiety he evinced for her comfort and 
4. Pleasure, and many another token which augured 
his love. As she reasoned thus with herself the 
teats ceased to flow, and a blush stole into her 
cheek and remained there, suffusing her rich olive 
complexion with a warm, sunny hue. (Gradually 
a smile rose to her lips, as if pleasant thoughts 
“were at work in her bosom. 
While these emotions fluctuated in Julia’s heart, 
Montreiul in his cabin apart was a prey to equally 
P conflicting ones. He sat, resting his elbows on the 
% table, his face buried in his hands, his whole atti- 


® — tude expressive offabsorbing thought. Long he } 


sat thus, silent and motionless, like a’ statue of 
stone. At length he looked up. 

“Tt must’be done,” he said, “I see no other way 
to win her. I will descend from my present rank, 
desert my companions, re-enter society once more, 
and then honorably sue for this fair girl. She is 
too sweet, too pure, too holy forthe baser thoughts 
which at first possessed me,” he paused as if some 
dark temptation suggested itself: but instantly he 
resumed. “No, I will treat her in all honor,” and 
again he paused as if musing. “How strange an 
influence,” he continued, “she exercises over me ! 
Just such a face as hers recurs to me sometimes in 

my dreams—perhaps it was that of my mother. 
The rest of my life is an unvaried tale—that of 
storms and calms at sea.« But that stately lady 
who used to come to my cradle and kiss me, I can 
never forget. I love her—yes! this must be love 
which I entertain for you, Julia De Lopez! And 
I will win you,” he said, his face brightening with 
a triamphant smile, “I never yet failed in any 
undertaking, and I will give up this p ion, 
which, at times, with all its glory, 1 , and 
seek for renown under the banners of old Spain. 
I know not my country, and may just as well take 
Castile for my adopted one as not. I am an 
adventurer of fortune and must win my livelihood 
by my sword: and will not and Julia, even 


if Ifill a subordinate ity, be better than this . 


splendid isolation from the sympathies of my kind? 
I will do it. And I will so play my part,” he con- 
tinued, and again that proud smile of conscious 
power illuminated his countenance, “ that no one 
of her grandees shall think they have talked face to 
face with the once dreaded rover.” 


! 





other than the great rover. 


His life had been 


had served in the wars of the League, and had 
eventually, after the death of the king in England, 


made sail with a royal frigate to the Spanish main, 
and gathering around bim a band of bucaniers, car- 
ried on a war against the Spanish commerce and 
Colonies. In this pursuit which would now be 
regarded as piratical, he was countenanced by the 
feeling of the age, which, especially among mari- 
time men, held that there was no peace within the 
line. And so successful had been his career that 
his name had already become a terror to the whole 
main, while the most exaggerated stories were told 


of his powers, daring, and personal appearance. 


Montreiul must not be judged by the creed of 
this day. With all that renders men noble he was 


gifted by nature, while his errors were those of the 
times. Butsince he met Julia De Lopez a change 
had been ‘gradually stealing over his heart. His 
strong good sense and his naturally noble impulses 
pointed out to him the doubtful character of his 
pursuits, and though his love of adventure and his 


long entertained opinions struggled against these 


suggestions, the resistance became daily weaker. 
For there was something in the purity of Julia 
that scattered sophistry and placed the truth naked 


before him. Montreiul, notwithstanding his event- 
ful career, was still young, and 
his profession from the love of 


always followed 
enture rather 


than of gold; while the cruel acts attributed to him 
were often exaggerated and always perpetrated by 


his lieutenants without his knowledge. 


It was im- 


possible, indeed, for him wholly to restrain the law- 


less men over whom he presided. 


he could he checked their brutality, and 
‘his own deportment, carried himself more like those 


knights of the middle ages, who, at the head of 


But as far_as 


‘in 


free companies, conquered kingdoms and founded 
enipires, than like the usual rovers of the seas. 
Such was the individual whose fate had now 
become involved with that of Julia De Lopez. 
From the first moment he saw her, when, sup- 
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ciassinel for her an admiration, mingled with 
such lofty respect, that he never approached her 


| 


presence without feeling the influence of purity. g 


The consciousness that she would turn in terror 
and hatred from him, if she knew his trne charac- 
ter, induced him to assume that of a French officer. 
And now, when a week’s companionship with her, 
had changed his admiration into a deep, abiding love, 
the same consciousness tempted him to abandon his 
profession, and enter the Spanish or French seryice, 
when he might hope to win her honorably, How 
this was to be done he had, as yet, formed no deter- 
mination ; but he trusted for success, and not with- 
out reason, in his extraordinary powers. 

The evening had by this time come, and the ‘fall 
moon, rising above the horizon, poured its flood of 
silver along the waves, that danced and flickered in, 
the light, a witching and lovely scene. As usual 
at that day a gallery was fixed on the quarter of 
the ship, into which a door from Julia’s cabin led. 
Charmed by the beauty of. the night she stepped 
out. There was something in the calm prospect 
in unison with her present feelings, so, resting her 
head on her hand, she leaned against the railing, 
and, for some time, gazed without speaking on the 
luminary. Who has not done the same, and under 
the influence too of emotions akin to hers? And 
who does not recollect the placid repose that steals 
on the soul, and the breathless happiness with 
which, as if chained by some mystic spell, we 
gaze on the pale planet? Absorbed by feelings 
that were as new to her as they were delicious, 
Julia forgot the place and time, and insensibly 
began to warble a song which she had learned in 
childhood, and which, tradition said, had been sung 
full many a time under the casements of the dark 
beauties of Granada, when Moorish poetry and 
Moorish power were still in their prime, ere Anda- 
lusia had been wrested from their grasp, while the 
Abencerrage still lived in their lordly halls. The 
air was simple but exquisitely plaintive ; and as 
the words, made more eloquent by the appropriate 
tones of Julia, floated softly over the moonlit wave, 
one, who had heard the lay and been where he 
could not see the singer, might well have thought 
it came from a spirit in the air. 

AS the last word died over the water, in a pro- 
longed intonation, a deep sigh overhead awoke 
Suliato a recollection of where she was, and look- 
ing upward with a blush she saw that Montreiul, 
leaning over the side of the ship above, had been a 
listener to her song. He was the first to speak, 
and thus relieved her momentary embarrassment. 

“Your song is beautiful, even more beautiful 
than the I was about to solicit your com- 
Pany on * he said, dropping “his voice to the 
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lowest tone possible for her to hear, “for Iiave 
not forgotten that this will be our last evening on 
board, and I am selfish enough to wish not to lose 
a minute of it. But if you will permit me I will 
come down into the gallery.” 

A still deeper blush suffused thé cheek of the 
fair Andalusian, and it was from her look rather 
than from any word she spoke, that hegathered he 
might descend. His form instantly disappeared, 
and, in another minute, with a low bow he entered 
the gallery and silently took his station at her side. 

For a few moments neither spoke. There was 
a mutual consciousness which made silence more 
delightful than words. Julia’s bosom still thrilled 
from that eloquent tone and look, and her sudden 
blush and something in her ailenge, bade Montreial 
hope. Both gazed on the scene then without look- 
ing at each other, but the heart of each was busy. 
At length Montreiul turned to Julia. She leaned 
on the railing, her face bent toward the water, and, 
her long lashes drooped on her cheek, which was 
crimsoned to the forehead. One of her hands hung 


listlessly over the balustrade. Montreiul noticed 


that her bosom rose and fell tumultuously. All 
these were favorable signs. He fancied, too, that 
he saw, in a heightened color and a still quicker 
breathing, that she was conscious he was looking 
at her. He drew gently to her side and took her 
hand. 

“Julia,” he said, for the first time in his life 
addressing her thus; and the tone in which he 
spoke was soft as that of a woman, “why should 
we part to-morrow? Life is a wild struggle at the 
best, and so rarely do we find one congenial, that, 
when we do, we should not lightly break the tie. 
I love you, Julia. I feel that to be with: you for- 
ever would be bliss, while to be tern from you 
would be misery indescribable. In the last few 
days I have learned to entertain sentiments for you 
such as [ never experienced before for any one, and 
I feel that life wili be a burden to me without your 
sympathy—without your kind looks, your soothing 
voice, your gentle words. You have taught me, 
since I -kitew you, to regard your sex with senti- 
ments far purer than I had learned, in the wild 
school of a camp, to look on it. Your presence 
has been to me like that of an angel from heaven,” 
he spoke with much emotion, and then paused as 


if ‘too agitated to But in a moment he 
resumed. pom tr a 
you of my love. Is there Hope for me? Speak, 
dear Julia—alas! you say nothing,” and he paused 
again, his looks and tone expressive of the deepest 
despair. t 

Julia had listened to this impassioned address 
with an agitated bosom. She had suffered her 
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“few days in the harbor in the exchange of such 


* will be no danger if my orders are attended to. We 
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hari to remain unresisting in that of Montreiul, 
and at the declaration of his love the glad tears 
leaped into her eyés and felltrickling fast and large 
into the sea. But this her lover saw not, for Her 
head was averted; and from this he feared that his 
suit was in vai, When Julia heard his melancholy 
tones, however, she turned, with a sudden impulse, 
her face full upon him, with a smile, amid her 
tears, that at once restored hope to his heart. It 
was a smile in which modesty, affection, faith in 
him and an appeal to his’ protection were wg 

; 





blended, and,Montreiul, as he saw it, drew her 

with holy reverence to his breast and vowed in- 

wardly that, whatever had been his actions hereto- 

fore, never hereafter would he do aught to pain her ° 
“heart. In that moment his resolution to abandon ° 
his present ca became fixed and unalterable. ; 
The heart which had resisted every other appeal : 
yielded to the holy influence of a pure affection. 
» We drop a-veil over the mutual relations of ; 
their hearts. Some one has said that the beautiful ° 


ra “y 
such persons will be severely punished; and espe- 
cially acquaint those who go ashore that, if they 
leave their boats or speak to any of the townfolk 
except, on business, they shall meet the like fate. 
Let all the officers wear French uniforms—we have 
a plentiful supply of them ready for emergencies, 
you know. {£ may probably bring the governor on 
board.” . 

“It shall be done,” said the lieutenant, bowing 
servilely, and leaving the cabin. His leader looked 
after him, and said, 

“T like ‘not that man, and wish I could get rid 
of him, 
the frigate we took from the Spaniards last spring, 
he has been, at times, sullen. But, perhaps, this 
is all fancy, and I am taking a national peculiarity 
of these Englishmen, for personal discontent,” and, 
with the words, the sanguine leader dismissed all 
further thought of the matter. & 

He knew not the mine over which he stood. 
There was a savage gleam in the lieutenant’s eye 


nonsense talked at such a time is not to be whis- } as he Jeft the cabin, and, proceeding to ‘execute 
pered to a woman, even by herself, without a con- } his orders, he muttered to himself. 


scious blush: then why should we repeat it? Let 
it suffice to say that when, late at night, Julia and ; 
Montreiul parted, it was as betrothed lovers, But : 
one promise the rover had exacted from his mistress 
—it was-that she should, for awhile, keep her en- 
gagement secret from her uncle. He gave many 
reasons for this, whichy to the confiding girl, ap- 
peared sufficient: his real reason was that he wished 
to conceal his betrothal until he should have freed 
himself from the bucaniers. ‘ 
Still, however, keeping up his assumed character 
of an officer of France, he determined to remain a 


civilities with the authorities, as the peaceful rela- 
tions of the two countries would seem to demand. 
On reaching his cabin, therefore, after parting with 
Julia, he sent for his lieutenant. 

“« We shall enter the harbor to-morrow,. Lucas,” 
he gaid, « and anchor under the guns of the fort.” 

The man started and said, but yet timidly. 

“ But the danger.” é 

%T will see to that,” sternly said the rover, “there 


shall assume the character of a Frenchman, and I 
send for you in order that you may see everything 
is done to ensure success to our plot. No boats 
are to be allowed to come alongéide : whatever we 
want from the shore Wé will send for—suffer no 
man to land unless he is a Frenchman, for you can 
find enough such on board to man all the boats. 
Double the guard at the gangway, and be careful 
to keep curious visitors off, Let it be known 
among the crew that every man who addresses } 
- 


x ae 





“Look out, sir captain, that I do not spoil all 
your plans. You refused me the only favor I ever 
asked of you, and gave it to an enemy, and’I am 
sworn to revenge. I know this very governor has 
offered a large reward for you, and a free pardon 
to the informer: if he comes on board to-morrow I 
will betray you. No, that will not do,” he con- 
tinued, “for the crew, curse the fools, adore you, 
and would tear me in pieces. The matter is more 
difficult than I imagined. But they say I am a 
sleuth Hound and never give over the chase which 
I have once undertaken, and I will yet find some 
way to manage this affair. I must work slvly, 
however, so that, if I fail, I shall not be suspected, 
else I will never have another chance to wreak my 
vengeance.” : 

That night Julia slept soundly and sweetly, 
waking only now and then from delicious dreams 


to remember that she was loved, and that it was’ 


not all a vision: and Montreiul slumbered soundly; 
too, little thinking of the impending danger which 
threatened to baulk all his resolutions to abandon 
his present profession: The only one of the cha- 
racters of our story who remained awake ‘was 
Lucas, the English lieutenant, whé spent the 
night in forming plans to execute his reverige. 
When the morning sun rose over the blue hills 
of the mainland, the frigate already lay at anchor 
in the and seemingly in a situation exposed 
to the concentric fire of the batteries opening 
around the harbor, though a seaman’s eye would 
have soon seen ae ae 


at a moment’s warning would have up the 


Ever since I refused him the command of 
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.. by the answering salvos by the batteries. She was 








exact position of the rover. There she lay, idly ; 
swinging with the tide, her sails festooned from ° 
her yards and the broad ensign of France floating ; 
gaily in the wind; But few men were seen about : 
her decks. Calm, silent and beautiful she reposed ; 
on the water, as if in perfect security in a friendly ; 
port. 

Julia had been awoke at early dawn by the salate ; 
of the frigate as she glided to her anchorage, and } 





soon arrayed, and now appeared on deck, just as ; 
from the principal quay a barge was seen putting ; 
off bearing the insignia of a governor's rank. As 
the boat approached she recognized the tall and 
stately figure of her uncle, standing up in the stern 
sheets looking for her, for a messenger had already 
apprized him of her being on board, and he had left 
the government house immediately, eager to em- 
brace his niece and learn by what strange chance 
she came in a French frigate, instead of in the 
noble caravella in which she was to have sailed. 
In a few minutes the barge touched the side of the 
frigate, the governor ascended amid the courtesies 
due to his rank, and immediately was clasped in 
the arms of his niece. When they had entered 
her cabin and a few hurried enquiries had been 
made of old friends at home, he asked the question 
which was next uppermost in his mind. 

“ How is it, Julia,” he said, “that I see you in 
a frigate belonging to his majesty of France, when 
you were to have sailed in the noble caravella, San 
Trindada ?” 

In as few words as possible Julia narrated to 
him the attack of the bucaniers, the captufe of the 
ship, her own imminent peril, and the opportune 
appearance of the French officer. 

“ By St. James of Compostella,” broke forth the 3 
fiery old Castilian, for age had not dimmed the ; 
spirit of the brave noble, “but these knaves are 
grown venturesome; and for this act I will have ° 
revenge, if his most Catholic majesty has to send ° 
@ fleet hither to ferret out the rogues. To assail a ° 
royal man-of-war, ay! and to capture her too—by } 
the Virgin, it is too bad! You say you know ° 
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» Mothing of her captain and of the brave officers ; 


who were coming out with him, except that they 
fell—my poor friends, would I had been there to 

wield my swOrd with ye! But thanks be to God! ; 
you are saved, Julia, for nothing could have com- | 
forted me for your loss. Wife and son both gone, ° 
I would indeed be alone in the world, but for you. 
You remind me strangely of your aunt, Girl! ; 
thou art wondrously like her.” ‘ ot 

There was a tone of touching sadnessain ¢ 
man’s voice as he spoke these words, ae age | 
time putting his hand on her forehead he pushed | 
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back her hair and gazed-into her eyes. Julia flung 
her arms around his neck and said, 

“And I will be afl to you, dear uncle, if you 
will permit me. Oh! that I could only be more 
like my dear aunt whom I remember, with.so much 
love.” oF 

“Alas!” said the governor, “you never knew 
her until sorrow had’ changed her wofully. But 
this is vain,” he said, after “a pause, the duties of 
his ‘station recurring to him, “they who have to ‘ 
do with affairs of state must learn to sacrifice pri- 
vate griefs to publie duty. I have not yet thanked 
the gallant gentleman who was the means of your 
tescue. I would now seek him and do so in person.” 

The words of the uncle when he came to express, 
to Montreiul his gratitude, were those of a heart 
warm with kindly influences and softened by old 
recollections ; and the young leader, who had been 
wont to look #69 much at the worse side of men, — 
wondered to see such emotion in one whose stern 
brow and cold demeanor’ augured the inflexibility 
for. which the governor was noted. Each was 
known to the other by fame, and save, in this, 
Montreiul was little disappointed in the idea he 
had formed of the Castilian; but never, for an 
instant, did the royal officer suppose that in. the 
courtly and elegant young Frenchman he saw 
the dreaded rover, for whose head he had already 
offered a high sum, which he intended to double, 
as the first act of his poweron reaching the shore. 

After a visit of an hour the governor departed 
with his niece, leaving an invitation for Montreiul 
to a banquet that evening at the palace. The 
young man saw his mistress depart with melan- 





; choly feelings, and the ship seemed deserted when 
° she had gone? 


That morning the governor called his council 
together, and laying before them the account of the 


: caravella’s capture, proposed to fit out an expedition 


on the most co:; prehensive scale to scour the coast 
and break up the bucaniers. Asa further weapon 
against them he signified his intention to issué a 
proclamation offering double the former reward for 
the head of their leader. The council, indignant 
at the outrage perpetrated on the royal flag, and 
trembling for the safety of their own families now 
that the audacity of the rovers had grown to such 
a pitch, seconded him cheerfully ; and so, at high 
noon, it was known by proclamation in the great 
squarg, that doublé'pay would be given to whoever 
would enlist the forthcoming expedition against 
the piraté®, for such ‘the proclamation called them, 
and that the reward for their leader’s head would 
be a free patdom and the sum of twenty thousand 
ducats, an endrmous : 

Having despatched matters of business the 
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govérnor sought his niece and listened af more 
length to her account of his old friends at home 
in Spain, asking her a thousand questions, as we 
are wont to do of one who comes from those we 
love and whom we have not seen for years. He 
drew from her also a detailed account of the cap- 
ture of thé frigate, so far at least, as her own infor- 
mation extended ; but he could not avoid expressing 
his surprise that Montreiul, whose vessel did not 
surpass the caravella in size, should have succeeded 
in overawing the bucanief so as to obtain her 
liberty. ’ 

“The cut-throats have not always been so re- 
spectful to his most Christian majesty’s flag,” said 
. he, speaking with his nation’s bitter animosity to- 
ward the bucaniers, “and I trow that, if the brave 
Colono could not beat off the miscreants, this young 

cavalier, daring though he may be, could scarcely 

expect to succeed better.” 

“T believe,” said Julia, artlessly giving that color 
to the tale which Montreiul would have wished her 
to do, had he been there, “that, in some way, this 
noble gentleman had gained a hold on them, and 
that they granted my release as a favor to him.” 

“Strange!”’ said the governor, “that a loyal 
soldier should have any terms with such pirates. 
But I suppose his majesty of France is disposed 
to wink at’them so long as they treat his royal 
flag with due respect,” and, with these words, he 
dismissed the momentary suspicion from his mind. 

The conversation of the uncle and his niece was 
prolonged until it became necessary to prepare for 
the banquet, which the governor was about to give 
to compliment his guest. 

And a banquet, worthy of the princely giver, it 

was! Lights blazed along the lofty hall, which, 
decorated with the colors of France and me hat 
termingled, gave admission to the noble gen 
and high dignitaries of state who had been sum- 
. moned to do honor to the guest. The table groaned 
with costly plate, on which the most delicate viands 
wére set forth. Venice glasses of rare price were 
ranged along the board. The rarest and richest 
wines blushed in golden cups for every guest. Ser- 
vants in gorgeous liveries thronged the hall; in 
a.word, everything that taste and luxury could 
prompt, or wealth and power could obtain, had 
been put in requisition for the occasion. 

’ At the right hand of the governor sat Montreiul, 
surrounded by the officers of the state ; but @mong 
them all none bore themselves with such grace and 
dignity. ‘The conversation was of siegts, battles, 
and state affairs, and here Montreiul’s experience 
and graphic eloquence made him prominent. More 
than one hoary headed veteran gazed in oe 

ted 


on the gallant soldier, and listening to his ] 








descriptions of some famous battle, wished that he 
too had been there. “At length the conversation 
turned on the all engrossing subject of the day, the 
audacity and success of the great rover; and Mon- 
treiul was courteously asked respecting him, for 
Julia’s narrative of her rescue had already got 
abroad. The young man was about to answer, 
as he best might, in this perplexing situation, when 
a servant approached the governor and whispered 
in his ear. The words of the lacquey appeared 
to rouse his indignation somewhat, and he spoke 
hastily in reply. 

“Tell him to call to-morrow. I must not be 
disturbed. now.” 

The tone was intended for a whisper, but it was 
heard by all those immediately around the governor, 
and Montreiul spoke, 

“Pray, do not put off the suitor on my account. 
It may be a matter of vast importance to the appli- 
cant, and to-morrow may be too late.” ‘ 

Even while he was speaking a second lacquey 
approached bearing a note addressed to the’govenor, 
on a silver salver. His face flushed with surprise 
and exultation, and his fingers trembled as he held 
the missive after reading it. He turned instantly 
to Montreiul and said, 

“T will then excuse myself for a few minutes, 
This is from the same suitor and he comes on a 
business of importance to the state. I will return 
shortly.” 

But a full half hour elapsed before the governor 
came back, and whispered enquiries as to the na- 
ture otis sudden business had begun to circulate 
around the table. He entered, at length, with a 
disturbed brow. His demeanor procured a general 
silence, the hilarity of the company ceasing sud- 
denly as if a spell was laid on them. He walked 
to his chair and without sitting down, spoke, after 
looking around the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ my excuse for this long 
absence is to be found in the urgent nature of the 
business which called me from you. My excuse 
for now seeming a surly host and breaking up this 
joyous meeting is in the same urgent circumstance. 
I scarcely know how to act in the emergency in ~ 
which I find myself, but the path of duty is before 
me, and in that I must tread let the consequences 
be what they may.” 

He paused and looked again around the board, 
with a contracted brow and compressed lips. It 
would be impossible to describe the astonish- 
ment depicted on the faces of his guests at bis 
strange demeanor, and words which were still more 

o. Every eye remained fixed on him. He 
Continued. , 


“The business of which I speak relates to this 
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pirate who has so long infested our seas. He sits ; 


among you. He is at my side. This is he.” THE PLEDGE. 
As he spoke he turned to Montreiul, for the first 
time since he had re-entered the room, and laid his ; . BY ELLEN ASHTON. 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. “Jorn us in this pledge, colonel, surely you will 


Montreiul sprang to his feet. The whole affair not refuse me,” said a beautiful bride, emerging 
was so sudden that he was taken by surprise, and from a bevy of bridesmaids, and extending a glass 
his hand sought his sword which leapt half way : of brimming champagne as she spoke. 
out of the scabbard. But instantly he controlled; he gentleman whom she addressed had stu- 
himself and stood with a half contemptuous smile, } diously refrained, during the evening, from drinking 
looking in the face of the governor, who returned } any of the éostly Wines prepared for the guests. 
his gaze without flinching. ; But finding himself thus the object of general 

«Yes! I repeat it,” said that functionary, after ' > attentidh—for when the bride spoke every eye 
a silence of nearly a minute, “ we have the tiger at ; was turned on him—he colored, stammered a few 
length in our toils, Sir Bucanier, your own lieu- ° indistinct words, took the glass and bowing grace- 
tenant has betrayed you !” . $ fully drank long life and happiness to the bride. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. “ 3 “TI told you I should succeed,” said the young and 
; happy creature, her eyes sparkling with triumph, as 
i ° she retired into her circle of bridesmaids, “I knew 


3 
> Colonel Warren would not refuse me. What a 
Sct hk a Recdh des nt ; pity he has got such puritanical notions in his 





BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. } head. He used to be the foremost with a happy 
Tury have passed away in their power and might; § allusion or eloquent sentiment when the wine cir- 
Not like a warrior fallen in fight: ; culated.” 
Not as the conflict of elements met, No one was there to contradict this joyous but 


Whose fear and whose horror we may not forget; = { thoughtless creature, or to tell her that Colonel 
Or yet as the sun when he veileth his ray ; Ww os : ine had nearly reved 
Not thus have the fallen ones vanished away. Smny Sain Geta P 

e Fa we : ; his ruin. He had been absent from his native city 
But like to the orb in his glory and pride, 
When he sinks in the crimson his beaming has dyed, ; ; for some years, during which period he had formed 


eer 


We look on it thus ere the night shall begin, } his resolution not to drink, in consequence of a 
And dream what the day of its beauty hath been, ; conviction of his own weakness. On his return, 
Thus we gaze on the ruins that silently lay, his old associates in vain persuaded him to alter his 
And mourn for the glory that vanished away. ' determination. He refused firmly but courteously. 
Oh, slowly and sadly the finger of Time ~ } On various festive occasions they had endeavored 
Doth crumble the forms in that beautiful clime; to induce him to join them in pledging. each 


No echo remains from their voices to swell, $ ‘ 
No record we find of their grandeur to tell, ; other, but his — wad always bean Gm, come. 
But we feel we are beings of perishing clay, This was the first ae his return, that he 
When we mourn for the greatness now vanished had ‘been at an entertainment where wine was in- 
away. troduced in the presence of ladies. It was resolved 
to try whether the influence of the sex would not 
> break a resolution which more than one felt to be 
SONNET. | How the scheme succeeded 
we have seen. 

No pen can adequately describe the emotions of 
’ Colonel. Warren during the instant -he hesitated 
: before taking the proffered glass from the bride. 

The other causing her for aye to roll ‘ hi 
Around the central, all-sustaining sun, ; He was chivalrous to a fault fie" pred ba 
Whence day and night in due succession run the sex, and had never been wart vane 
Their rounds, with change of seasons; thus the soul favor asked by a woman. The bride was the 
Of man, by laws beyond her own control, : daughter of his early friend, a cherished treasure, 
aaa twofold impulse driven on. ; whom he had many a time dandled on his knee, 

-concentr’d, God-attracted sphere ; he had never done anything to slight or 

She is, with one side dark and one side bright, S stood einaananal irresolute for a 


BY THOS. EB. VAN BIBBER. 


wee 


As earth sustains a twofold motion—one 
Urging her ever round her own fixed pole, 





Sin’s shadow here, celestial radiance there, 
Here summer morn, there starless wintry night : moment, hesitating between fears for the result and 
But oh! what joy, when near and still more near a dislike to disoblige his favorite on this her wedding 
Attracted, she shall be absorbed in God’s own light. ; night. But, at length, he had fatally yielded. 
Vou. IV.—12 
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Little did the young bride think of F the dreadfal 
‘issue of her tempting words and smile. Little did 
she dream that the hankering love for wine, which 
had once reduced her victim to the verge of cons 
firmed inebriacy, would awake again at the taste 
of that glass, and rage with more violence than 
ever. Young, happy and thoughtless, she looked 
only at the present triumph, without considering 
the result, How then was she surprised to hear, 
a few months after her marriage, that Colonel 
Warren was becoming an inebriate—that he rarely 
retired to bed unless in a state of intoxication— 
and that, in consequence, his fine person Was be- 
coming disfigured and his large fortune wasting 
away. She shuddered, but still did not think of 

r own agency in the matter, and, when next she 
et him, with the privilege allotted to youth end ; 
beauty, ventured to plead with him on the subject. | 

“Madam,” said he, in reply, and the melancholy ‘ 
and somewhat stern tone in which he spoke never ‘ 
left her memory, “it is oo late. I was once as I : 
am now—I rallied and took a resolution never to ; 
drink again—I broke that resolution, you know } 
how and when, and now I am a hopeless ag 
briate.” ; 

He turned and left her presence. Her eyes 
were opened. Oh! bitterly did she reproach her- 
zelf for having spoken those fatal words. For 
nights she could not sleep. She sought again and 
again to see her victim, but he avoided her pre- 
sence. They never met again but once. Reader! 
would you know-how. 

‘Some years after, on a cold, bleak morning~in 
January, a travelling sleigh, drawn by two splendid 
horses, was dashing along the turnpike between : 
Norristown and Philadelphia. There had been a 
snow storm during the night, and the flakes lay 
piled against the fences and banks, where they had 
been driven by the icy wind which swept down 





from the hills beyond the Schuylkill. The sky 
was still overcast: the wind yet raged violently ; 
and it was intensely cold. Few scenes could be 
more desolate. Houses, barns, trees and hay ricks 
were covered with snow, and the cattle, cowering 
in the sheds, seemed everywhere to beseech the sky 
in vain. As the sleigh, with its me?ry bells, whirled 
down the long hill that leads to the Manayunk 
turnpike, the horses suddenly shied, nearly preci- 
pitating the vehicle into an. opposite ‘snow-bank. 
A lady slightly screamed and looked out in alarm 
from the furs which enveloped her; but seeing no 
cause for danger she was about to order the driver 
to proceed, when her little boy, pointing to the 
object which had startled the horses, said, 


« Mother, what cam that be in the road? Surely $) 





it is a man’s hat.” 
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The ‘lady turned. In the centre of the bigtinds 
was a pile of drifted snow a little longer than a 
human body. One end of the pile had been blown 
away, disclosing, as the boy said, a man’s hat. 

“ Gracious heaven,” she exclaimed, “can it be 
that some poor wretch has frozen to death here, 
James,” and she turned to a footman, “go and 
see,” 

With intense interest the lady watched while 
the servant brushed away the snow. In a few. 
seconds it was apparent that a corpse was indeed 
there, and it was not long before the cause of the 
man’s death was evident in an empty jug lying 
beside him. The spectators breathlessly awaited 
while the icy flakes were being removed from the 
face, for the lady was within a short distance of her 
; home and thought that, perhaps, she might recog- 
nize the unfortunate being. She stepped out of 
the sleigh and approached the corpse. 

“Colonel Warren!” she said, becoming ghastly 
pale and staggering, “ Colonel Warren dying thus, 
a common drunkard, oh! just heaven this is too 
much.” 

And thus the victim and his destroyer met for 
the last time. It was the once thoughtless bride 
who now stood above that corpse. 


AWAKE FROM THY SLUMBERS. 
A SONG. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Awake from thy slumbers! 
The bright star is fading, 
That brought me the news 
Of the coming of day; 
Though his chariot the hills 
From the vallies are shading, 
He rides up the slope 
Of the east far away! 


Awake from thy slumbers! 
The wild birds are tuning 
Their voices to greet thee, 
So loud in the brake ; 
While the roe-bucks are watching 
The swans, that are pruning 
Their soft silver wings 
On the glass of the lake. 


Oh! wake from thy slumbers! 
The morning is shining, 
His locks in’ 

Then arise from that rose-bud 
Where theu art reclining; 

And come, gentle lady, 
Come swiftly to me! 
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“ Why all the neighbors, I. suppose; they have 
OUR ANN. ; quite an extensive circle of relations, they all will 
be there, of course, and then their old friends and 
school-fellows have been invited ; among that num- 
ber they rank your daughter, and have given her 
«Bor, Mrs. Martin, what has this to do with : an invitation, which she is anxious to accept.” 
the party to be given at Colonel Dayton’s? I do «No such thing, Mrs. Bell, you are much mis- 
not see any such exhibitions of assuming pretence } taken. All their friends and neighbors have not 
in them, that you have been so severe upon.” ‘ been invited, only some of them, and as to our 
« You don’t, well really ; why ever since Colonel Ann she was not asked until the very last moment, 


PIII 


A DOMESTIC PORTRAIT. 


BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 





“Dayton has been to Congress his daughters have and then would not have been had it not been for 


done nothing but talk of pa’s speeches and doings } shame, as we live so near. No, I tell you it is all 
whilst there, and now they take such airs upon } for show; their brother too is to be home from the 
themselves in company, talking of doctors and Army—they had better put him to the plough. 
lawyers and such like, as if nobody else was good } Depend upon what I say, Mrs. Bell, this is all fur 
enough for them. No, Mrs. Bell, our Ann sha’nt } pride and display.” 
go—I’m decided.” « Well, Mrs. Martin, since you are so determitied 
“ Why, Mrs. Martin, for my part I think Colonel ; ; I must o-~ it up, but I still think you mistake the 
Dayton a very worthy man, a little too easy in the ; > Dayton’s.” 
management of his children, perhaps—but then ’ Mr. Martin, in early life, had been a school- 
you know we all have our faults, and as for his ; master, and had selected his wife from among the 
daughters, they are young and giddy—a few years ’ many samples of buxom lasses that profited by his 
of experience will correct many of these things you ; mental labors. But what definite quality in the 
now consider faults. We should not be too severe mind or person of Betsy (for so she was called) 
on the young, Mrs. Martin.” ; had captivated the heart of the sedate Luke Martin 
“I don’t think I’m severe, Mrs. Bell; the ° is still wrapt in mystery. It might have been her 
colonel may be a very nice man—but people ; voice, for of that he had the most abundant speci- 
should not forget what they sprung from—who, I » mens, in the use she made of it in managing a 
would like to know, raised him to what he is? ; host of small pupils, which Luke, in the height of 


_My husband. And now how has he treated him? ; his condescension, had committed to her charge. 


But you see all these things, Mrs. Bell, and there > Enough for us, he was captivated, and in due 
is no use of my telling you—but still I can’t help > course of time the manageress of a small class in 
talking when:I see such things—his daughters get > a country school became the empress of the heart 
better as they grow older—they are old..enough ° and household of Luke Martin. Time rolled on, 
now to know good breeding, in all conscience— ’ and Luke, by the changes of fortune became a 
there’s our Ann, she is younger than sane of ; justice of the peace on the same day that made 
them, and she can go into any company.” : him a father. Here was an epoch in the history of 

“But you should recollect the difference in the ; Mrs. Squire Martin, as she was now.called. She 
dispositions of the girls, Mrs. Martin, Ann is of a : immediately commenced wearing caps, for she said 
more sedate turn of mind, loves reading more than > > «they looked more like the thing,” though before 
they—that makes a wide difference ; they have been © this event she could discover nothing in this article 
accustomed to spend much of their time in com- ; of dress worthy of her admiration. Her manners 
pany, and in gayeties of all descriptions, and- have ; too assumed a newness, she became more formal 
caught many of their actions and notions from this } and ceremonious, partaking of the magisterial dig- 
school.” ; nity of the office, to which, if we were to judge 

“And I wonder, Mrs. Bell, if our Ann hasn’t ; from outward demonstrations, she was the heir 
been in society too, as good as theirs—though the ; apparent. Her husband was on the opposite ex- 
circle was not quite as large, perhaps. Dida’t her > treme of the circle of loquacity—as if nature de- 
father take her to New York last summer, and ; lighted in linking together the very opposites of 





whilst there she visited in the very first families. _ 


Our relations are all of the higher classes—and 
ee quite polite, 


just as good as some of those who have had a : 


town education. But we were talking of this 
eae See 
will be there ?” 





her creation. Shy and retiring, he scarcely ever 
mingled in the noise and bustle of the world, unless 
called upon to do so in the path of his profession, 
and then in that quiet, noiseless'manner that told 
it was not his element. Plain and simple in bis 
habits, as well a8 pure and straightforward in the 
’ discharge of his duties, no wonder that he soon 
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gained the confidence and respect of his fellows. ; to make friends, and the consequence was that 
This soon opened the way to the influx of many : jealousies and differences soon made their appear, 
profitable advancements in life, and a few years ; ance. Her mother, who was the prime minister of 
saw Luke Martin a rising, as well as a rich man. ; that circle in which her daughter moved, lost no 
But years in increasing the wealth of the good ; ; opportunity of asserting her claims of superiority, 
squire, also multiplied the means of its disburse- ; One family in the vicinty would not admit the 
ment. His family had increased in number, and infallibility of Mrs. Squire Martin. This was 
his wife in expectations. Their daughter had now , Colonel Dayton’s, and the consequence was a 
entered the magic circle of early womanhood, and ' | somali feud as deep and lasting as that of the 


that was another source of pride to the fond and ° Col. 
; Dayton had been to Congress where Luke Martin 
} had not been, which was a source of pride to the 
‘ Daytons and consequently of mortification to Mrs, 
$ and Miss Martin; but then he had been defeated 
in his hopes of re-election, and that was some 
} solace to their wounded pride. Still, with all the 
‘ rivalries and dislikes that subsisted between the 
two great families, no one could have suspected 
} the existence of the fact from the actions of the 


’ younger branches of the houses when chance hap- 


ambitious mother. Our Ann, as she was usually 
called by Mrs, Squire Martin, was the very counter- 
part of her mother, except that she had‘ more 
liberal education, mixed more in general society, 
and consequently had seen and knew more of the 
world than had fallen to the lot of her parent. She 

id, if nature had been permitted to take course, ; 
been one of the many who 


“Flourish and who fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made.” 


? > rival houses of “ Capulet and Montague.” 


One of those plants that spring up along the | pened to bring about a meeting. On the surface 
pathway of human life in the morning, flourish } all appeared calm and motionless, an even tide of 
for a few hours and then disappear no one knows ; good will and friendship: and so it was forced to 
whither. But such was not, in the opinion of her | be from the fact, that if an open and known breach 
had taken place, many of the mutual friends and 
Though one of a large family of children she had ° acquaintances of the parties—those on whom the 
become from a similarity of thought and manner a ; hopes and expectations of the ambitious mothers 
confirmed favorite with the mother. This was soon ‘ were placed—would perhaps have seen behind the 
perceptible in the many little indulgencies granted curtain. This would not do, and this was the 
to the petted child, in the attention bestowed on ; motive that induced the feigned friendship that, 
every article of dress destined for her, and a thou- } existed between the families, as well as the cards 
sand such signs and tokens of partiality. But } of complimentary invitation which passed on the 
what was most to be deprecated as a result of this { occasion of a party or evening select circle (as 
over fondness on the part of the mother, was the ; they delighted to call it) being given by either 
system of flattery to which the ear of the daughter ; family. But when in the company of those whom 
was accustomed. No friend could express the } they thought their private friends, then the real 
“usual good wishes for her, no one mention what } } feelings of the parties broke out, and exhibited 


mother, destined to be the fate of her daughter. ; 


they thought to be a commendable trait in her ° 
character or disposition, but the greedy ear of the 
proud mother would drink in the sweet draught 
and retail it to her, dressed out in all the fanciful 
colorings of an interested and excited imagination. 
Her form was praised as a model of grace and 
symmetry, her face as the perfection of female 
beauty. Such a systematic course of flattery could 


not fail'to produée the most fatal consequences on : 


the habits and manners of the daughter. She soon 
began to exhibit the results of this false course pur- 
‘sued by her mother. Her vanity became aroused, 
and soon developed itself in all those rigid and 
frivalous attentions to the toilet, that so surely 
herald the approach of this arch enemy to female 
character. Accustomed as she was at home to this 
species of homage from her mother, she soon began 
to assume the same position afhong those with 
‘whom she associated. This was not calculated 


a 


themselves in all those plots and counterplots 
; entered into to frustrate the plans of the other 
: house, to draw away those whom they thought 
; likely to be caught in the domestic net, and if 
; possible to bring them under the influence of the 
: opposite current. 
; It was on the eve of one of those marshalling 
’ of the contending forces, in the shape of a party at 
; Colonel Dayton’s that the conversation between 
Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Squire Martin took place, re- 
lated at the commencement of the sketch. A 
similar one had been given at Squire Martin’s a 
few months before, at which the Misses Dayton had 
been the ruling stars of the evening, much to the 
chagrin of our Ann and hermother. It was there 
that the conversation about pa’s speeches, and the 
attention of professional men to pa's daughiters had 
offended Mrs. Squire Martin’s ideas of female pro- 
priety, and there, whilst the sun of her daughter's 
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prosperity seemed on the wane, she had, for the 
first time, discovered the wrongfulness of such ° 
companies, and decided to have no more of them | 
in her own house, nor suffer her daughter to attend 
those given by others. This was the true state of ° 
the case; and though she gave as the reasons to | 
Mrs. Bell the tardiness of the invitation, still the | 
penetration of that good lady enabled her to see © 
through the flimsy veil and detect the true motive, — 
a desire to prevent the interests of the families from 
clashing in too pubile a manner. Severe as had | 
been the training of the daughters, still this was ' 
beyond her depth, and she was anxious to be-one » 
of the circle to meet at Colonel Dayton’s. But it : 
had been decreed otherwise, and that decree was | 
unalterable. 
The party at Colonel Dayton’®s took place, and ‘ 
it was a gay and brilliant one, the largest and most , 
fashionable of the many that had been given. Wit ° 
and beauty, bright smiles and happy faces were 


there, all intent upon the pleasures and festivities ” 


of the hour. The laugh of the joyous and the 
song of the glad-hearted eould be heard, mingled © 
with the tones of music echoing from the richly © 
lighted apartments in which the company was 

assembled. But apart from this scene stood one | 
who seemed as if it gave him no pleasure, or, if it 

did, you could not read the tokens on his pale and 

pensive face. Ever and anon, as some fair form ° 
swept past him, his eye would light up and a smile | 
of recognition play upon his lips; but with the ex- 

ception of this.he took no part in the bustling world ° 
around him. At length a galaxy of wild and glad- | 
some girls came singing by in the very overflow of | 
youthful pleasure, their hair braided with flowers, ° 


and the spirit of mirth and frolic beaming from | 


their eyes. A slight noise drew their attention, 


and the youngest of the party advancing, said ‘ 


laughingly, 
“ What! Mr. Easton and so pensive! Ill wager | 


, you walk in the garden? I hear the music there.” 


Mary took his offered arm, and they sauntered into 
the moonlight. “But tell me, Mary, how are all 


, our old playmates?” continued he, “how many of 


them are married? and how many of them going 
to be?” y 

“Why, Frank, the usual changes have taken 
place—some are married—that I’m certain of— 
some going to be,I presume, from the sighs and 
other heralds that are to be seen in various quar- 
ters. But you have seen them all, I suppose?” 

“No, Mary—you know I returned but yesterday, 
and have had no opportunity. Except the Miss 
Daytons I have met no one until this evening. 
The Daytons seem to be the reigning belles now, 


’ Mary—what has become of Miss Martin? I do 


not see her here—they still are friends, I hope.” 

“Friends, oh yes,” replied Mary, and a mis- 
chievous twinkle of her blue eye told that she - 
knew more than she deemed it prudent to com- 
municate to her young companion at this time, 
“in the popular signification they are. But now 
of yourself, Frank, are you still going to play the 
truant from us? or have you returned to make 
this again your home ?” 

“Yes, Mary, now I am done roving—the in- 
creasing age of my parents makes it necessary that 
I should assume the active duties of real life and 
quit this dreaming.” 

«“T am glad to hear you say so,” said Mary, and 
a brighter smile than usual wreathed around her 
face for a brief moment, but it was gone before 
Frank noticed it, and turning she resumed hastily, 
“ come, let us join the company, we will be missed.” 

They did join the gay throng—and amid that 
throng none were more welcome than Frank 
Easton. Born among them, of rich and respec- 
table parents, himself of an open and generous 
; mature, no wonder that he was the pride of the 
| neighborhood—to the old, who saw in his wealth 


my fan he is thinking of a pair of soft blue eyes ; and connexions a desirable match for their daugh- 


and rosy lips and coral teeth, and a fair white hand, 


ters, and to the young and daring as one who would 


with a ring upon it, put there by a certain very : be their leader in all their wild and hair-brained 


pensive young gentleman with whom—— 


3 | exploits He was sent to college where he gra- 


“I cry your mercy, Miss Benson, but will you ‘ { duated, and since then he had been living a roving 
not allow me other thoughts on this meeting, after ; life. But now he had returned’ to make this his 


so long an absence from my native place?” 
“ As bad as ever,'Frank, at your compliments— 
you have not forgotten them, at least in your ab- 


2 


home—had returned unmarried, the idol of the 
throng. 
In a room in Squire Martin’s house, on the day 


sence,” said the wild girl, who now, for the first ’ succeeding the party at Colonel Dayton’s, were 
time, became. sensible that Frank Easton and she ° assembled Mrs. and Miss Martin and Mrs. Bell. 


‘were alone, all the gompany having joined the ; 


There had been a silence of some moments, as if 


circle. in the-othet room. Frank saw the embar- each was desirous that the other should commence 
Tassment of his companion, and i her his ; the discourse, but at length it was broken by Mrs. , 


arm, said, 
“The air is very oppressive here, Mary. Will } 


Ry 


Martin, who said, 
«“ Well, it was just as I thought, ndiady was at 





‘ 
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Dayton’s, except a chosen few. I am glad I did ; part of the young ladies, Mrs. Martin especially 
not let our Ann go—she is not a going to be made : deprecated, in strong and emphatic terms, the con- 
a-handle of as long as I'can help it.” 3 duet of some people who she knew had given 

“But, mother, Mary Benson was there—and } parties for the mere purpose of drawing company 
there could have been no slight intended me as ; ; to the house, and displaying their daughters to the 
she was invited after Iwas. And young Mr. S heat advantage. After a variety of conversation, 


Easton, why he only returned the night before, ‘ 


and they invited him and he went, and I think he | 
should know when he has been to college.” 
“Oh, they’d invite young Easton just to have 


; all tending to the same result, Mrs. Bell took her 
leave, and then was developed the true secret that 

was leading Mrs. Martin, step by step, along the 
bor of life—a splendid match for her daughter, 


it to say he was there: and Mary Benson, she’d ; In Frank Easton she saw such an offer—but how 
go just. to spite you, as I told her you would not ' was the thing to be effected? How was he to be 
go... But, Mrs. Bell, did you ever hear tell of the | drawn with the influences of Mrs. Martin’s set, so 
like? Young Easton just arrived the night before ‘ that he might be worked upon? That was the 
and they must have him.there—but he is rich, and { question. A party would do, but then she had 

it is easily seen through.” ; expressed herself opposed to them, but only to Mrs, 
* «Why, Mrs. Martin,” said Mrs. Bell, as she ; Bell, and she would not say anything about it; 
raised’ her eyes from the work in which she was , and if she did, why her daughter's birth-day would 
engaged, “young Mr. Easton is an old friend of occur in a short time, and that would afford an 
the family : he has known them from his infancy : , admirable opportunity for such an object. With 
and they could scarce do less than invite him if he | Mrs. Martin to determine was to act, and conse- 
had but returned the same evening. They say he ; quently she set about the maturing of the pfan 
is much improved since he has been away, and ‘ immediately—to her daughter she revealed the out- 


was the soul of the company, except once or twice ; 
when he appeared a little absent minded.” 

“No wonder, Mrs. Bell, no wonder, I suppose ; 
he was disgusted at what he saw and heard, he | 

must have been, such cutting up never was heard 
of; and then for conversation, their own family, I ° 
suppose, as usual, nothing else is good enough for 
them. But I hear that young Easton is going to 
stay at home: he is a nice sensible fellow, Mrs. 
Bell, and would make any girl a good husband.” 

“ Yes, I believe he intends remaining here, and 
I join you in your praise of him with all my heart: 
but I expect his travels will have made him parti- 
cular in his choice of a wife.” 

“TI don’t think so,” replied Mr. Martin, “as . 
Mary Benson told our Ann this morning that he 
was all attention to Amy Dayton last night—that 
don’t look like being particular, I think.” 

« Oh, that was to screen herself,” ‘said Ann, dis- 
playing more than usual warmth in the answer, 
« that is all, as T heard since that not quite all of 
his attention was bestowed upon Miss Dayton, but 
that Miss Benson, was also in his good graces.” 

“IT see through it,” observed Mrs. Martin, “he 
is only flirting with them, that is all, and they 


have made a serious matter of those little attentions ; 


which all the gentlemen must pay to the ladies. 


They should have known better. But as he is 
going to live among us I suppose they will all set — 


their caps for him.” 

In this last remark of Mrs. Martin both the ° 
ladies coincided, and then followed a general burst 
of indignation at such a course of acting on the 


‘lines of the scheme. Ann at first hesitated, but 
"soon yielded to the master spirit, and flattered at 

» the prospect of rivaling the Daytons, as she had 
; now caught much of the spirit of her mother, she 
; entered heartily into the matter. Cards were issued, 
printed on gold edged paper, a thing before totally 

unknown in that vicinity ; invitations were given 
‘ to all the families in the neighborhood, with the 
: exception of the Daytons, with whom there was 
{ now declared open war. Thus stood affairs two 
} weeks before the event was to take place, when 
’ Amy Dayton and her two sisters might have been 
: seen engaged in earnest conversation. 
; “Well, what do you think of my proposal,” 

asked Amy, “I do not think he has got an invita- 
tion yet, and if we get up this Pick-Nick and give 
: him the first invite, why that will prevent him from 
> going, as we will manage to detain him until too 
’ Jate.” 
> Excellent,” said Ellen, “it will be such a spite 
to the Martin’s—never to ask us. But do you 
, think he will come ?” 

“ We must get Mary Benson to persuade him, 

_ was the reply, “she can induce him to do anything, 
‘ you know,” 

This was agreed upon as the best means of 
defeating the views of the other house, and con- 
sequently of ministering to the wounded pride 0 
their own feelings. Not that either of the Miss 
j , Daytons felt a deeper interest then usual in young 

' Easton, but then the Martins were their rivals, and 
that was sufficient. To eclipse them in the world, 
of fashion was the one paramount object in the * 
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minds of the parties, and this was thought to be a § 
good opportunity for that purpose, as they knew ; 
that~he would be the star of the evening. Thus 
then was the matter managed by the opposing fac- 
tion, and the preparations went on swimmingly. 
At the Martin’s nothing was talked of but Mr. 
Easton. “How will Mr. Easton like this? And 
I wonder if Mi. Easton fancies such a style or 
color of dress?” Mrs. Martin had made confidants } 
of at least a dozen, and told them of the triumph ; 
she was about to achieve over the Dayton’s. In } 
future they would never be able to hold so high a ; 
head in the county as they had. Our Ann, too, ; 
was all bustle and preparation, new dresses had to ; 
be obtained, new jewellery procured, she had to 
write to her cousin in the city for the newest Paris } 
fashion of dressing the hair; in sltort, all was to be 
in the first style. Meanwhile at the Daytons a 
similar scene was enacting. An invitation had » 
been forwarded to Mr. Easton, and all was antici- 
pation. ; 
The evening preceding that on which the battle 
was to be fought, was one of intense interest to the ; 
contending parties. As yet neither had received ; 
an answer to the invitation to Mr. Easton, owing, ‘ 
as it was supposed, to his being from home for some ; 
days; but now he had returned. In the interval ° 
each party had spoken freely of the motives that ° 
they thought had instigated the rival one, and many } 
and bitter were the insinuations that were thrown } 
out. Each was confident of success. At length 
the answer came. A note containing a card, on 
which was written in pencil. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Frank Easton will be at home } 
to-morrow evening from eight until ten o’clock.” 
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He had married Mary Benson. 

The party at Mrs. Martin’s was postponed owing ; 
to the very sudden illness of the hostess, As for ? 
the Pic-Nick it came off, but the spirit of the } 
dream had fled; all was languid and dull. The } 
trees were not as green as usual, the music not as ° 
sweet, everything was wrong. 

Since this time the breach has been incurable, 
no signs have been given of a desire on either part 
to give up the feud. The Daytons still talk of pa’s 
speeches in Congress ; and Mrs. Squire Martin and 
our Ann console themselves with thinking that 
Amy Dayton did not entrap Frank Easton. 


ON AN INFANT. 


Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 
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ELEGIAC LINES. 


Ou! it was sacrilege to blight 
A vision all had woo’d; 
The beauty and the majesty 
Of early womanhood ; 
Ay, in the pride, the lovelifess, 
And glory of its spring— 
Hope’s bloom upon its pathway, 
While free its angel wing! 


When grief, o’erworn with vigils lone, 
Is hush’d in slumber’s thrall, 

And wrapt in kind oblivion’s dream 
Forgets the bier—the pall— 

Oh! then how oft does fancy bid 
That vision sweet appear; 

The image of the buried one 
How fondly summons near! 


And, as again her fairy tread, 
Falls gently on the ear, 
Blent with her voice’s music 
The ever “low and clear;” 
And beams again her lustrous eye, 
And rears her brow of snow, 
How throbs deliciously the heart, 
What tears of rapture flow! 


And how the bosom’s inmost chords 
With anguish keen are torn, 

When waking, consciousness returns - 
Again to sigh and mourn ; 

How desolating then the thought 
That we may never see 

Nor hear thee more, save in the hour 
When Fancy revels free! 


But beautiful! why wake the sigh— 
For oh! with thee ’tis well 

In yonder palace halls of light 
Where they—the dazzling dwell! 

Where quivering thro’ ten thousand lyres, 
Forever rolls the song 

Of cherubim and seraphim, 
Triumphantly along; 

There, rob’d in plumage, strangely fair, 
In halos all divine, 

Thy spirit bends in ravishment 
Before the ONLY SHRINE! 


TO A SEA BIRD. 


Now on the breaker’s edge I see thee fly, 
Thy white wings glancing in the snowy foam, 
And now a faint speck, traced against the sky, 
Swift winging onward to thy distant home. 
Gloomy and wild the clouds stoop o’er the waste, 
The vexed surf moans with boding accents low, 
Haste! on thy tempest path, fond mother, haste 
To where thy nurslings wait thy coming slow. 
There in the long reeds by the sheltered-shore, 
Gather them safely from the tempest’s power, 
And fear not, though the surges round thee roar, 
For God will keep thee in that darksome hour. 
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MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 


Tue first cemetery in this country after the plan 
of Pere la Chaise, was consecrated on the twenty- 
fourth of September, 1831, about five miles from 
Boston, on the main road leading from Cambridge 
to Watertown. . The tract of ground assigned to 
the purpose contained about sixty acres of undu- 
lating land, covered with forest trees of a great 
number of varieties, and having a natural ridge, 
level on the top, running through it. The princi- 
pal eminence, Mount Auburn, rising a hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the level of Charles river, 
has ‘Given name to the spot. From this elevation 


- a delightful landscape is visible. Far away the city 


is seen, like an island, studded with. habitations, 
afloat on the deep. The beautiful village of Cam- 
bridge lies almost at your feet to the eastward. 
The Charles river, winding among the green fields, 
until lost to the sight; the blue hills of Milton 
fading in the distance; and villas and country seats 
innumerable, surrounded with fine old trees, com- 
plete the picture. 


The approach to the cemetery is through a mag- ; 


nificent gateway in the Egyptian style. This was 
formerly of wood, at which Fanny Kemble justly 
expressed her surprise; but it has just been replaced 
with a structure. of Quincy granite corresponding ;} 
in size and design to the old one. On the outside 
face of the lintel is this appropriate inscription. 

“ Then shall the dust return to the earth, as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” 

The grounds of the cemetery have been laid out ° 
with intersecting avenues, thus rendering every part 
of the wood accessible. These avenues curve and } 
wind in every direction, forming a labyrinth, in 
threading which the stranger comes continually 
upon striking points in the landscape and elegant 
monuments appropriately placed. The greatest 
variety of aspect prevails in the cemetery. In 
some parts the forest retains its original wildness: 
in others it has been improved by art. Here the 
traveller finds himself in a sunny path surrounded 
by flowers: there he is buried in sepulchral gloom, 
with tall pines rising cone-like far overhead. But 
the most beautiful spot is that represented in our 
engraving. Descending the ridge, of which we 
have spoken, you see before you a secluded lake, 
surrounded by magnificent old elms, while through 
the vistas, opening on either hand, up the hill side, 
appear numerous monuments, many of them of 
great splendor. 

Among the monuments, that erected to the 
memory of Spurzheim is worthy of remark, on 
account of its simple elegance, and the good taste 
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¢ which inscribed nothing on it but the name of the 
immortal dead. The erection over the tumb of 
Mr. Lowell will attract every eye. But there is 
nothing, in the cemetery, more beautiful than the 
statue of the child, which you see immediately 
on entering. There are other chaste and elegant 
monuments, scattered over the grounds; among 
them, the exquisite design of a broken shaft with 
a garland of roses thrown over it is pre-eminent. 
Since Mount Auburn was opened, other cemete- 
ties on the same plan have been constructed in the 
vicinity of most of our. principal cities. Next in 
rank to the subject of our notice is Laurel Hill, 
situated on the Ridge Road turnpike, about five 
miles north west of Philadelphia. The tract of 
ground at present inclosed here is smaller than 
that at Mount Auburn, nor has it been so long 
devoted to purposes of burial. In time, however,» 
it will probably equal its rival. Nothing can be 
superior to the view from ‘the cliffs in the ‘rear of 
; this cemetery, looking either up or down the 
} Schuylkill ; and when tombs shall have been con- 
structed in the sides of the bank, as at Mount 
Auburn, the beauty of the place will be much 
heightened. The shrubbery in this cemetery is 
more plentiful than at the one near Boston, but 
: the latter possesses superior advantages in the 
deep sepulchral gloom of its majestic elms, in its 
greater extent, and in the undulating character of 
‘the ground. =, 8. 





ELEANORE. 


Wake! the shadowy vine-leaves quiver, 
Clustering brown thy lattice o’er, 
_ And the silver moonbeams shiver 
Through the willows on the river— 
There we'll wander never more, 
Eleanore! 


Wake! thy voice is like the flowing 
Of still waves upon the shore, 
Let me hear. it growing, growing— 
Thou art like the lilies blowing— 
Must I see thee never more, 
Eleanore? 


On the hill the moon is dying— 
Push aside thy lattice door! 
Mournfully the pines are sighing, 
And a voice seems ever crying 
“ Never more,” oh! never more, 
Eleanore! 


False one, thus our hearts to sever— 
My upbraidings soon are o’er; 
But a spirit in thee ever 
Peace shall pray in vain for—never 
Shall it bless thee, never more! 
Eleanore! 


— ¢ Fs 
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THE EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


“Come and sit down by me, dear Lucy, and 
sing your sweet evening hymn. I would have 
these old familiar rooms once more filled with 
the rich flood of your melody before we go hence, 
leaving the place that now knows us to know us no 
more forever,” and Mr. Ash felt his eyes fill as he 
spoke, and bent his head upon the arm of the sofa, 
while his daughter came and sat down beside him, 
laid her hand caressingly amongst his dark curls, 
and commenced in a most enchanting melody the 
evening song. Her soft strains stole through the 
now unfurnished chamber, and awoke echoes that 
responded and prolonged each liquid swell. “’T is 
the last time,” sighed Mr. Ash; “the spirits of home 
are repeating your minstrelsy for the last time.” 
Lucy hid her face and wept. The strong man’s 
heart melted, and the tears fell and glittered like 
diamonds amongst his daughter’s bright brown 
curls. 

A light, quick step was heard in the passage, and 
ere he could dry his eyes a lady entered and gazed 
with surprise upon the pensive pair. She was a 
beautiful woman, tall and elegantly proportioned, 
with regular and faultless features; transparent 
complexion; eyes dark, penetrating and full of 
soul; while her high, white forehead glittered from 
beneath the rich profusion of her raven hair. Her 
person was the perfection of symmetry, her move- 
ments the very spirit of gracefulness. Her look of 
surprise changed first to pity, then a slight expres- 
sion of scorn curled her lip, as she fixed the deep 
gaze of her eye upon her husband's face. «It is 

. hot surprising,” she said, “that a romantic child 
like Lucy should weep for the trees and flowers 
which she will see no more, or that she should feel 
her heart cling to the boards and hearth-stone of 
this old edifice; but that William Ash, a man, a 
husband, a father, should thus give way to morbid 
sensitiveness—it is too much! Indeed, sir, I am 
ashamed of you. We have endured here all the 
bitterness of being made to feel a nominal infe- 
riority ; we have felt the cold look, the open slight, 
the marked neglect, the pecuniary embarrassments ; 
what more is necessary to rouse your spirit, to drive 
you forth in quest of independence and honor ? 
There are lands where the earth is greener, the air 
milder, the sky brighter, and the flowers sweeter » 
than here in old Massachussetts; and you may build | 
a far better and more elegant mansion than this old © 

, and what is most, be honored as you are 


” 
. 


“ But never happy as I have been here,” he said ‘ 
Vou. IV.—13 
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sadly, “however, it is too late now to repent, I 
cannot be wholly unhappy while my dear ones are 
with me.” 

“ You shall not be unhappy,” she said proudly ; 
“a man who has a loved and loving family, and is 
lord of one thousand acres of rich land, with good 
health, and an upright heart cannot be unhappy. 
Come now to tea; and then we will dream not of 
the loved and lost, but of the .glories and blessed- 
ness of our future home. Come, dry your eyes, 
Lucy, and preserve their lustre to be poured out in 
admiration of the wonders of the West. My spirit 
is on the wing for the green-wreathed West, with 
its boundless prairies and mighty streams, where 
man may be rich, and great, and free.” 

It was a sultry noon-tide in the dreamy June 
that Mr. Ash was wearily guiding his team of four 
fine horses, which, covered with sweat and dust, 
were dragging a heavy wagon along a steep and — 
rugged road up the last acclivity of a mountain 
pass. His wife and daughter were walking behind 
the wagon. Lucy drooping and dispirited, clung to 
the arm of her mother, whose flushed face, laborious 
respiration and faultering step, proclaimed her but 
little able to assist another in the toilsome ascent, 
but at length the summit was gained, passed, and 
on the western side, by a clear, cold spring, the 
cavalcade halted. Mrs. Ash agd Lucy threw off 
their bonnets and wiped the dew of weariness from 
their foreheads; while Mr. Ash unharnessed his 
good horses and bade them rest and feed on the 
tall, wild grass. 

“ Now, Isabel,” he said, “ you can see the place 
of our destination; that gentle swell beyond the 
valley that lies at this mountain’s foot.” 

“It is a beautiful situation,” cried Mrs. Ash, 
“we will make the wilderness blossom like the 
rose. I know that we shall be wholly happy when 
we are once settled there.” But though her words 
were of joy and confidence, the tones of her voice 
were sad, and her eyes glistened as through tears. 
Lucy was leaning against a blossomed poplar, (the 
tulip tree of the romance writers) and her eye took 
in the wide landscape, and rambled over mountain, 
plain and hill. All was one wide wilderness of 
varied verdure, sleeping silently in the sun light. 
There was no human habitation to be seen; net 
a sound arose, not a branch stirred to break the 
monotony of the wide loneliness. The color faded 
from her cheeks, her hands were clasped, her slight 
form bent as in apprehensive listening, and trem- 
bling with the agony of her suppressed emotion. 
All that she had abandoned, home, friends, com- 
panions, passed vividly before the mirror of her 
mind, and then, for the first time, the conviction 
pressed upon her heart that she should see them 
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no more forever, that distance lay wide and dim 
between them and her, shutting them from her eye, 
her ear, her hand forever more. 

“ Oh, that it could darken the eyes of memory, 
that it could veil the absent from the soul also!” 
she cried in tones wild and piercing that fell start- 
lingly on her father’s ear. He turned toward her. 
Her face was livid, her lips pale and compressed, 
and the expréssion. of her eyes strange and full of 
agony. 

“Lucy ! Lucy!” he cried, springing forward and 
clasping her to his bosom, “Lucy, my only one, 
what: ails you? Oh, what shall I do for you? 
You are indeed very ill.” 

“No, pa, not ill. I was thinking of home!” 

“Ts that all?” cried Mrs. Ash, who had also 
hurried to her—“TIs that all? You are a pretty 
girl to alarm us in this manner for nothing. Why 
T thought you saw a rattle snake at least.” 

“Forgive me mother, and father too,” sobbed 
Lucy, “I forgot everything but my own regrets,” 
and the gentle child nestled her face in his bosom, 
and gave full vent to her grief; while he kissed her 
forehead and dropped now and then a heart-wrung 
tear. Mrs. Ash felt her heart swell and her eye- 
lids tremble, but she choked back her emotions and 
said, 

“Really, William Ash, you will spoil that girl. 
You only encourage the morbid sensitiveness which 
is your bane and will be hers. As a man and a 
father you should teach her to bear, to do, and to 
meet unpleasant circumstances with firmness and 
a resolution to conquer.” 

“T wish truly that I had a heart like yours, dear 
mother,” faultered the child, and with a strong 
effort she hushed her sobs and wiped the tears from 
her cheeks. 

Mr. Ash spread a good dinner on a clear cloth 
beside the spring, and smiled and chatted of hope, 
and the fair prospects that now opened before them 
of wealth and worldly honor. 

“Is there no settlement in this vast valley ?” 
enquired Lucy tremblingly. 

“Oh, yes,” said her father, “there is quite a 
village about seven miles up the valley from where 
I intend to build our hoase. There is a very pretty 
little river, too, singing in that valley, you may 
trace its course, although it is concealed by the tall, 
thick trees. If we meet with no accident we shall 
encamp to-night on our own land.” 

And they did arrive without accident, erected a 
temporary shantee, and battled with the forest as 
best they might. 

It is now December, cold and dreary. The 
branches are so laden with snow that they droop 








banks, while the current rushes along open and dis- 
colored ; the black clouds cluster above the hills, and 
move heavily along the frozen ether, alternately veil- 
ing the face of the clear, old moon, which, as each 
passes, throws her pearly tokens amid the thick 
shades, startling the timid deer as couched in the 
thicket he listened to the howl of the distant 
wolves, or trembled as the bird of darkness imi- 
tated the scream of the dread panther. A solitary 
youth in the garb of a hunter is abroad upon the 
mountain. He has been out all day and is lost, 
With great joy he descries a small opening afar, 
and the smoke rising from some human habitation. 
He looks at the moon, he extends his hand and 
marks the direction of the shadow as bearing upon 
the course, and then takes up a line of march for 
the settler’s hut. He arrives almost fainting with 
fatigue and hunger. The dwelling is a rude one, 
built of round logs; its windows are closed with 
wooden casements, but though it is late, the friendly 
response, “come in,” promptly answers his hasty 
rap on the rude door. He enters, the bright light 
of the fire blazing in the rude stone chimney 
makes every object clearly visible. The hunter 
gazes around him in a state of bewilderment. 
The floor of the room is of earth, and its furni- 
ture is of the homeliest kind; benches without 
backs, and bedsteads formed of saplings interwoven 
with bark ; but these awake no feeling of surprise, 
for he is used to such, but the superb mirrors and 
pictures on the rough walls, the beautiful china 
and plate on the white pine table, and the three 
thousand volumes occupying with their shelves 
one entire side of the room, these are to his eyes 
wonderful things. He turned his rapid glance 
from them to their owners, a stately and beautiful 
woman who sits with a large bible before her from 
which she had evidently been reading aloud, and 
a pale, benign looking gentleman, whose forehead 
rests upon one hand, while the other lies caress- 
ingly amongst the bright curls on the shoulder of 
a slender girl, who, seated on a low stool before - 
him, lies sobbing on his lap. We know the pic- 
ture, he has found our emigrants. 

“I ask shelter for the night,” said the youth, 
“TI have been out since day-break without food or 
rest. I live at the settlement above, went out to 
hunt deer and lost myself. If you can give me 
food, and room to lie by your fire I shall be truly 
grateful.” 

«You shall be perfectly welcome to such as we 
have,” said Mrs. Ash. Lucy raised her tearful 
eyes toward the stranger, and met a look of such 
ardent and surprised admiration that she turned 
away quickly to hide her conscious cheek. The 


‘Over the wood paths; the river is frozen to the ' young man was soon disencumbered of his wet 
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hunting shirt and accoutrements, and seated before 
the cheerful fire which dispersed real comfort to 
his wet and half frozen limbs. Mrs. Ash soon laid 
upon a snowy table cloth a plate of warm corn 
meal cakes, with butter, dried venison and milk, 
and announced the supper ready. “I fear you 
can hardly make a meal of our poor provisions,” 
said Mr. Ash, and Lucy blushed deeply as she 
glanced over the table. 

«It is all very good,” said the stranger, and he 
confirmed his assertion by eating like an epicure. 
He was a remarkably handsome young man, of 
strong athletic frame, graceful in its movements ; 
features of classic regularity, and eyes of that pecu- 
liar expression which varies the hue with the emo- 
tions, from the deep sparkling black to the soft, 
dreamy hazel. His high and expressive forehead 
seemed white as a snow drift in contrast with the 
dark brows, and the jetty mass of his curled and 
shining hair. Yet he was a back-woodsman, and 
his attainment in letters merely enabled him to 
read his bible and keep his father’s book accounts. 
Yet his conversational powers were of no mean 
order, and his mind was stored with rich and beau- 
tiful ideas; and during the supper Mr. Ash observed 
his attention much occupied by the long rows of 
books which he seemed eager to examine. 

“I think you must be perfectly happy,” he said 
at length, “you have so many books. Qh, if I had 
only one-tenth as many the world might keep its 
gold.” 

“You are fond of reading, then,” remarked Mr. 
Ash. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I read everything I can 
get hold of, but I never saw fifty books before in 
my life.” , 

“ You shall be welcome to read all you see here,” 
said his host, “I will lend them to you with plea- 
sure.” The youth, Harry Barton by name, was 
eloquent of thanks; and after a good night’s rest, 
(not by the fire, but on an excellent bed in the 


- chamber) as the morning was stormy, he read the 


gilt titles of the worshipped volumes until he was 
wholly bewildered. * 

“Mr. Ash,” he said timidly at last, “will you 
extend your kindness by directing my reading to 
that which is most useful. I am ignorant of every 
thing excepting that which passes before me daily.” 

“Yes, my young friend,” replied the kind-hearted 
man, “I shall feel great pleasure in making my 
knowledge of books serviceable to you.” Harry’s 
eyes glistened with pleased gratitude, and taking 
the volume recommended, one of Ancient History, 
he took his leave. 

“That young man is born to honor,” remarked 
Mrs. Ash. “He is one of nature’s noblemen.” 





“He is born to be.loved,” thought Lucy, and 
; she blushed at her own thoughts. Mr. Ash looked 
from his wife to his daughter and was silent. 

From being a frequent visitor, Mr. Barton became 
almost a constant dweller with Mr. Ash. Reading 
increased his thirst of knowledge, and he com- 
menced in earnest a course of classical studies 
under the superintendence of his friend, joyfully 
reciprocating the favor by assisting and instructing 
Mr. Ash in his agricultural pursuits. Mrs. Ash 
‘and Lucy were persuaded by him to visit his 
family, and so became acquainted with the people 
at the settlement, and thus became convinced that 
persons may be wise and good, noble and genereus 
without Greek and Latin, French or music, or even 
the set phrases of polite etiquette. 

“TI see now,” said Lucy to her mother as they 
walked home from a visit at the house of an excel- 


in a flowing bond of love, peace and happiness, 
which shed delightful odors on all who approached 
them, “I see now that fashionable education is like 
fashionable costume, the one cramps, distorts and 
enfeebles the person it pretends to adorn; and the 
other exerts @ similar influence upon the mind. 
What charming creatures Mr. Monson’s daughters 
are, with their free, natural forms and movements ; 
and words which are the overflowing of pure, 
generous, undisguised hearts. I am so happy with 
them, because they are so sincere and joyous. I 
no longer feel a desire to return to the precise, hol- 
low-hearted society of my native place, although I 
wish we had our old house, and shade trees, and 
sweet flowers here.” 

“ Your words make me very happy, dear Lucy,” 
said the mother, “and you will soon have a house, 
and garden, and grounds which you would be sorry 
to leave for the dear old ones. But I have one 
regret which I fear will be long unsatisfied; it is 
for the holy and ennobling service of the sanctuary. 
I miss the support and consolation of the offices of 
religion, and I fear it will be long before this wil- 
derness puts forth such a blessed blossom as a con- 
secrated church. However, I will do my best, and 
hope in the Lord.” 

On their arrival at home, Mr. Ash presented 
Lucy with a letter from her cousin Gertrude, and 
if you please we will follow her to her bed-room and 
look over her shoulder while she reads. 


“My sweet utrrrte Coz. The description 





lent Christian man, whose family seemed united — 
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lessons! Agonizing! Lucy! Lucy! How is it 
that you conform to such Hottentot usages? You 
will lose all refinement and become as great a booby 
as the best of them. You must come back and live 


Anna 





DPR ARI 


) my spirit past all cure, and now she would kill me 


outright.” 
“ Be composed, dear father,” said Lucy sooth- 


amongst us. Ma has deputed me to let you into a } ingly ; “this time, at least, her shaft is harmless,” 


very important secret. You know that grandpa 
disinherited your father on account of his marry- 
ing alow woman. Don’t be alarmed, but read on. 
Your father is not ma’s brother, as you have been 
taught to believe. He was a poor adventurer, who 
managed to win the affections of ma’s only sister, 
who became his wife despite all her friends could 


urge against it. Grandpa, however, gave her the’ 


fine property which your father exchanged for that 
new land on which you now live. Well, your 
mother died when you were only a few days old, 
anti you were put out to nurse, for though ma 
would gladly have taken you, her. health did not 
permit it. Well, your father in les# than a year 
married his present wife, who was an operative in a 
factory, and had neither father nor mother, nor any 
near relative. Upon this pa and ma renounced all 
‘intercourse with him, but as they did not wish me 
to love you (whom your father took home imme- 
diately on his second marriage,) they did not tell 
me these things, and so they succeeded in making 
you believe that [sabel was your own mother. She 
affected to feel her dignity much hurt because ma 
would not treat her as a sister; and grandpa left 
your father nothing in his will; and: so she never 
let him have a moment’s peace until she got him 
off to that terrible wilderness. Ma says if you will 
come to us and take our name, she will give you 
a first rate education, and a handsome marriage 
dowry; and she will settle an annuity upon you 
for life. They could never indulge their affections 
for you while you called that odious woman mother, 
and she was in our vicinity, but now she is away, 
if you will renounce all connexion with her and 
come home, you shall never repent it. Here we 
have balls and parties in gay succession—and I 
have laces, flowers, feathers and beaux to my satis- 
faction. Come and share the pleasures of society 
with me, and let those who prefer the woods to 
the city, the congregation of birds to refined so- 
ciety, and the howl of wolves to the melody of the 
viol, stay and enjoy their choice. Write that you 
accept ma’s kind invitation, and she will provide: a 
way immediately to bring you to the arms of your 
affectionate 
Gertrrupt W.” 
N. B. Keep all secret from your parents. 


Lucy paused and reflected, then read the strange 
letter attentively over, rose calmly, entered the room 
in which her parents were sitting, and put it into 
her mother’s hand. That lady ran her eye over 
its contents, and then read it aloud to her husband. 
He listened in fearful agitation, and when she 
ceased exclaimed, “cursed spirit of malevolence, 
shall we never escape its fiendish machinations ? 
Oh, that dreadful woman. Well does she perform 
her threat of persecuting me to the world’s end. 
Lucy, it is because I preferred your angel mother to 
her that she so hatesme. She broke her sister’s 
heart, she poisoned her father’s mind, she wounded 


“a 
‘ 





“Has it not wounded you, my child? Has it 
not robbed you of a mother?” 

“No, oh no!” she cried, “it has not made 
mother other than she was before. 
only mother I know.” Then turning to Mrs, 
Ash, who was weeping, she said, “dear, kind 
mother, how does this discovery increase my grati- 
tude. If you had given me birth, nature would 
have made it your duty to sustain and educate 
me; but now, what law compelled you to nurse 
my helpless infancy, to restrain my wayward child- 
hood, to guide my erring youth, to endure fatigue, 
watching and sorrow for my sake, and to love me 
notwithstanding my unkindness and frequent un- 
dutifulness? I feel that I owe you a double debt 
of gratitude, for you have done for me voluntarily 
what nature and duty would have compelled an 
own mother to do. I have never felt the want of 
a mother’s love: you shall never feel the lack of a 
daughter’s fond affection and duty.” 

“God Almighty bless you, my dear, good Lucy,” 
cried Mr. Ash. “The bolt has indeed fallen harm- 
less, I am still a happy man. She did not think 
that you would leave us—it was at our domestic 
happiness the shaft was aimed. Draw a contrast, 
my love, between her who was a factory girl and 
the woman whose delicate hands never yet did a 
good or a useful-action.” 

“{ see it all,” cried Lucy. “I now understand 
much that used to be a mystery to me. I confess 
that I did feel quite indignant at you, dear mother, 
because you so insisted on father’s trading away 
our old place and coming here. And since we 
were here, whenever I have seen him sad, I have 
felt my heart rising against you.” 

“Lucy,” said Mr. Ash, “I am frequently sad, 
for my heart is weaker than your mother’s. Yet 
be assured her feelings are as acute as mine, only 
her strength of mind enables her to bear herself 
nobly above the common ills and cares of life. 
And we have need of her sustaining spirit, Lucy, 
and I now beseech you lean on her, and place im- 
plicit confidence in her judgment and affectionate 
counsel. My heart is lighter now than it has been 
for years.” 

“ And ‘so is mine,” thought Mrs. Ash, but she 
spoke not, She had felt herself a step-mother. She 
had given her maiden heart with all its treasures to 
Mr. Ash, and he had married her while his own 
was bleeding for the lost one of his first affection. 
The forlorn sitaation of his Emma’s child urged 
him to a speedier union than his feelings approved, 
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and Isabel found the rose of her young affections 
doomed to suffer more of the dew than the sun- 
shine of life. She nursed and attended the deli- 
cate child of her for whom her husband sorrowed 
continually, with a love pure as any love can be 
that springs not from maternity; and she saw her 
husband cherish that child with a tenderness which 

’ her heart yearned in vain to share. She saw him 
drop upon its face tears of regret for the mother it 
had lost, yet she kissed those tears away, and the 
strong heart loved on. As Lucy grew, her tender 
love wound itself more intimately around his affec- 
tions. They were all the world to each other, and 
they were all the world to her; and she was to 
them the irreproachable wife, the faithful mother, 
the indefatigable servant; the jealous guardian of 
their happiness, their honor, health and fortune ; 
everything indeed but that which she deserved and 
longed to be, the tenderly, the best beloved. She 
stood in her own strength supporting them with 
the clinging tendrils of her love ; while they twined 
fondly round each other and rested gratefully upon 
her sustaining power. Now she felt as if each had 
thrown an arm around her, they understood each 
other, and she was happy. 

Ten years! Oh, the changes that take a 
while the shadow of time goes down ten degrees 
upon the dial of eternal duration! Silently it 
moves along the mighty arch, we heed not the 
progression till we turn and look backward upon 
the space over which it has traversed. Oh, the 
changes it has wrought! The tender germ of in- 
fancy has grown inio the sweet bud of- childhood ; 
careless, happy childhood has expanded to the half 
blown flower of youth, breathing with drooped head 
and beautiful blushes its first fragrant sighs to the 
whispering wind. Youth has become the rich, 
ripe, fall-blown flower, shedding abroad its trea- 
sures of incense, and revealing its full proportions 
to the summer sun. Maturity has changed to the 
sickly hue of the fading bloom ; and the pale petals 
of life’s decline have ripened to the beauty of the 
glorious autumn. There are grave-stones all along 
the way, and many living hearts nestle in cold 
agony amongst the weeds that are growing over 
the mouldering breast; the verdure is dewed with 
tears, and there are broken hopes and crushed 
ambition, and gifts contemned, and blessings unre- 
garded; tracks of the burning feet of guilt, and 
the piteous wrecks of genius’s glittering diadems 
trampled in the common dust! Ten years! Oh, 
the changes that ten years bring to earth! 

The traveller who pauses to-day by the moun- 
tain spring where Mr. Ash stood ten years ago and 
pointed his family to their forest home, would find 
it difficult to believe that so short a period could 





have wrought such a wonderful change; the dense 
and mighty forest has utterly disappeared, and a 
busy village has grown up in the pleasant valley, 
with its mills and mechanics and merchants; while 
& swelling hills beyond are beautiful with farm- 

, fair gardens, rich orchards, and fields of 
golden grain, interspersed with groves and streams; 
the whole enlivened by singing birds, bounding 
animals, and groups of sportive children. 

That elegant edifice situated on the bosom of the 
hill, surrounded by the highly ornamented grounds 
that lave their fringed borders in the bright circling 
stream, beyond which spread out meadows and 
fields of wheat, is the dwelling of our emigrant, 
Mr. Ash. He is a contented, and, therefore, a 
happy man, the blessings with which he is sur- 
rounded have caused him to forget the sorrowful 
past so far, that its shadows only serve to brighten 
by contrast with the joyous present. Lucy is still 
with him, his affectionate and much loved child, 
but she is a wife and a mother. A proud and 
happy wife is Lucy Barton, and a happier husband 
than Harry lives not on earth. But their hearts 
are not bound to earth, their high and holy affec- 
tions rest on the perfections of the Deity. Harry 
Barton, the young, unlettered woodsman, has be- 
come the learned and pious pastor of the congre- 
gation whose united voices arise from the neat, 
gothic church which nestles in the shadow of the 
maple grove at the head of the village. He is 
almost worshipped by his people, toward whom he 
performs his whole duty, and by the children, who, 
through his instructions, are intelligent, quiet and 
dutiful, growing up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. In these pious labors of love he has 
a meek and prayerful assistant in his Lucy’s cousin, 
Gertrude. Ten years have changed her heart as well 
as her fortune. She married a dashing stranger, 
who, after a short career of fashionable folly, dis- 
appeared, leaving a broken-hearted wife; a ruined 
father-in-law ; and a stricken mother, whose spirit 
sunk utterly beneath the whirling surges of its 
baffled ambition. She died, but Gertrude found 
mercy with the Lord. Stricken, penitent, and 
humble, she wrote a very different letter to Lucy 
from the one which we have transcribed above, 
entreating, if it might be so, a home in her father’s 
family, even if it were as a menial servant. Lucy 
hastened to write a soothing letter to the sorrowful 
one, proffering her a sister’s place in her home and 
heart. And a good and gentle sister did she prove 
herself, and no mother could have loved and guided 
a penitent child more tenderly than Mrs. Ash did 
her, who had been taught to despise and malign 
the-“low-bred woman.” Mrs. Ash had a lofty 
spirit, a high and noble heart, she relied on her 
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own integrity of purpose, and moved steadily for- 
ward in theepath of duty, with heavenward eye, 
and heart and hands given to the dear companions 
whom she cheered along the way, and she found a 
rich reward in the unbounded confidence and defe- 
rence of all her loved ones. Yet when her hus- 
band, in his happiness, refers to her as the builder 
of his good fortune, she is wont to reply —* look unto 
God: I am an erring mortal... I did indeed act 
conscientiously, but the main spring of my action 
was a pride that could not endure contumely.” 





ZULEIKA. 
FROM THE SPANISH. w 
» BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


A apy in a light caique, 
Abdallah’s youngest daughter, 
With Love’s blush-rose upon her cheek, 
Looked o’er the moonlit water. 


Her snow-soft hand in Selim’s lay, 
Her heart was wildly beating, 

But still her dark eyes turned away, 
To watch the shore retreating. 


“ Nay, look not there, my trembling dove!” 
Young Selim cried in sorrow, 

« My bride to-night, by Allah, love, 
1’ll bear thee back to-morrow !” 


“Too late!” the lady sighed, “oh! now 
If thou dost prize Zuleika, 

Turn back !—point home thy shallop’s prow, 
Ere those forsaken seek her! 


When first my lips, their light assent 
To this light folly faltered, 

Love, only love, his rainbow lent, 
And still it smiles unaltered. 


But oh! thro’ tears of grief and shame 
It glows ; turn back, my bravest! 

And blessings from Mudarra claim 
For her, whose truth thou savest!” 


Young Selim bent his lightning eyes 
Back o’er the wild, blue water, 
With quivering lip, he thus replies, 
~ To old Mudarra’s daughter. 


“*T' is done, Zuleika! lo! we turn, 
But never dream of Heaven 
So fair to Moslem’s eye did burn, 
. As that which thou hast riven!” 


At fierce Mudarra’s feét they knelt, 
And owned the vows they’d plighted ; 
His softerfed heart the story felt, 
His hand, their hands united. 
And long did Selim bless the hour 
That saw his Moorish beauty, 
So meekly lay love’s passion-flower 
Upon the shrine of duty! 








FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. C. H. BORD. 


InFinrTELY more beautiful do the autumn 
flowers seem to me than those of spring. It may 
be that it is because of their rarity, or because they 
are associated, in my mind, with the cloudless skies 
and purple hills of this delicious season ; but so it 
is, and the loveil bear to them “ passes language.” 
I know I am singular in this. Let it be sow, The 
very fact endears them the more to me. 

Yet the flowers of spring are lovely. They are 
lovely in early,May, when they just begin to peep 
forth, surprising us,.as we walk along the wood 
side, with their perfume, often the first warning we 
have of their coming ; they are lovely in June, when 
they burst forth in all their glory, when garden, 
meadow, hill-side and forest are putting on their 
garments of beauty and incense: they are lovely, 
later in the season, when we come upon them in 
the cool recesses of the wood, where they linger 
long after they have withered on the parched and 
sultry uplands. Ever beautiful are flowers. I 
never tire of them. The garden whose perfume 
in June oppresses you almost to fainting, and the 
single rose blooming behind the window in Decem- 
ber, have a charm for me beyond any other mere 
physical beauty of earth. Perhaps it is because 
in childhood heaven was always associated in my 
dreams with angels and flowers. 

Every lady should cultivate flowers. A natural 
fondness for them.is an evidence of a refined mind, 
and I know no better method to foster or create 
a delicate taste. I think it is Bulwer who says that 
he never saw flowers in a window in a country 
town, without finding, on enquiry, that the resi- 
dents were more refined than their neighbors. I 
never shall forget the impression produced on me, 
after a hot and dusty ride for hours over a bleak 
mountain road, by the sight of a neat cottage with 
flowers in the window, suddenly betrayed to us by 
a turn in the road, as we entered the first village 
in the-plain, I felt that I was once more among 
friends. It was like a ome from one long 
absent: like the sight of the roof-tree of childhood: 
like the song our mother used to sing, heard, in 
after life, in a strange land. : 

The colored engraving, appearing in this number, 
of a bouquet of lilac, hand-bell and lily of thie valley 
—the two latter the clochette and muguet of the 


French—is very beautiful. I think the plan of; 


publishing illustrations of this character is laudable, 
for apart from the elegance of the embellishment, 
it may tend to foster a love of flowers among my 


country women. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


-Tue fall costu are now generally known, and 
we are free to confess that they display much beauty. 
The style is, perhaps, too gay; but novelty is every 
thing, and so long as the keeping of the dress is pre- 
sérved, it matters but little what colors constitute it, 


»& Our fashion. plate, this, month, is one of Madame 


Quarre’s best; and is engraved in a new style, and 
printed in violet. It is even more,elegant than the 
one printed in blue, published in our August number. 
We challenge, for it, a comparison with any fashion 
plate which may appear for this month. 

Fic. 1.—Promenape Dress,—Rather low on the 
shoulders: waist pointed, with a sagh; long, tight 
sleeves; the skirt is long and full, and has too deep 
flounces, embroidered around the edge and at the 
top: the bonnet is decorated with marabouts and 
flowers; and has a long ribbon to match that at the 
waist. 

Fic. 1.—Carriace Dress of pale pink striped 
barege: the front of the dress open, showing an 
under dress of striped muslin, made high up to the 
throat. The corsage is ornamented with a small 
double cape, pointed and crossed at the waist, van- 
dyked and edged in the same manner as the cross 
pieces down the front of the dress: the sleeves tight, 
and edged round the wrists with narrow lace: bonnet 
decorated outside with a branch of light looking 
heath, of a pale green color: the interior decorated 
with neuds and ends of shaded green, and white 
striped shaded ribbon. 

Fic, 11.—Evenine Dress of white tarlatane mus- 
lin, embroidered up the front and around the edge, 
worn over a jupe embroidered in the same style. 
The sleeves of this dress are short, and the boddice 
rounded, and low on the shoulders. 

Fic. rv. CarriaGe Dress.—This costume has a 
very full skirt, a waist a point, long tight sleeves 
edged at the wrists with lace, and is made high up 
to the throat. Over the boddice is worn a lace cape 
descending to the waist, where a long ribbon is worn. 
The bonnet is prettily ornamented with a sprig of 
wheat and ribbon. 

Roses, &c.—The fall weather has brought with it 
the necessity for silk dresses. Some of these are 
composed of the opale, others the Cameleon silk ; the 
form of these pretty dresses are well worthy of notice, 
the corsage and jupe being open, and laced with large 
silk laces, in the Tyrolien style; the openings of the 
body and skirt being®edged with a bouillonne trim- 
ming, @ la vielle; sleeves a la Medicis. Another, 
and a simpler fashion, are those trimmed with a 
broad flounce, headed with a ow of ruches, a la 
vielle; tight , trimmed in the same style; 
plain body ; pelerine a pointe, the sleeves forming a 
jockey, encircled with a double row of ruches, a la 


geet Skirts are mostly formed into tucks round the 


— iY 


, for those simple toilettes de Campagne, now 
so much in requisition ; they are generally edged with 
a narrow fringe, the same as the broad flounces; for 
silk dresses, narrow lace is preferred. One very 
beautiful dress is ’ . 





A Mornine Dress of spotted pale sea green 
barege, the spots of a red violet colors The jupe is 
made very full, and ornamented round the bottom 
with three deep volants, vandyked at the edge; these 
fldunces touch each other. Half high corsage, plain 
on the shoulders, and fulled in at the waist, edged 
round the neck with a narrow lace. Stright, long 
easy sleeves, with a round epaulet, surrounded with 
a double frilling of the same material. Ceinture of 


green and lilac, shaded taffetas ribbon; and straw - 


colored capote; thé’edge of the brim and the top of 
the crown surrounded with a corkscrew trimming of 
the same. A pretty branch of shaded crimson roses, 
with green leaves, is placed on the right side ‘of the 
crown; half wreaths of the same ornamenting the 
exterior. We have also a pattern of 

A Dinyer Dress, a very elegant costume, made 
of striped Pekin silk, with a lilac stripe, opening in 
the front, and showing an under skirt of white mus- 
lin, ornamented with two deep worked volants on 
each side ; at the opening of the upper dress is placed 
a trimming a la vielle; this trimming also surrounds 
the top of the tight long sleeve. Close fitting cor- 
sage, made .very low, and attached down the centre 
of the front with buttoms of the same. A deep fall 
of rich lace encircles the top of the corsage, the 
lower part of the tight sleeve let in with three small 
puffings of white muslin. Bonnet a la Bretagne, 
composed of a fulling of double tulle, divided with 
a row of shaded lilac ribbon, and very light looking 
flowers. 

A Mornine Home Dress is also worthy of pre- 
sentation to our readers. It is of pale, verdant green, 
striped Pekin silk, the entire front of the dress trim- 
med a la vielle. High full corsage, attached roind 
the waist with a green cordeliere. Tight long sleeves, 
ornamented at the top with round jockeys formed 
with a plaiting a la vielle. Cap of Brussels tulle, 
trimmed on each side with loops of narrow pink 
ribbon, which also passes plain over the top of the 
head, and dividing the front of the cap from the back. 

A CarriaGE Pevisse of beautiful pattern we sub- 
join. It is of rich shaded gros des Indes,.the color a 
beautiful French grey, striped with pink ; the front of 
this elegant pelisse is faced with broad biais, over 
which is placed a narrow trimming a la vielle, placed 
in large vandykes, gradually enlarging toward the 
edge of the dress ; tight high body a éiais, and sleeves 
pareil, the former decorated with a trimming a le 
vielle, forming a kind of lappel in the front, and 
square large collar round the back; rounded waist; 
the top of the sleeves trimmed with a plain round 
jockey, over which is, placed a vandyke a la vielle. 
Drawn capote of pale pink shaded silk, the crown 
fancifully trimmed with lace and light bunches of 
pinks, the brim ‘of the edged with a twisted 
rouleau of white tulle. 

For November we may expect the patterns for 
manteauz cloaks, &c., with the early winter cos- 
tumes. It is probable that the styles will not mate- 
rially vary from those of last yea; but fashion is 
capricious, and it is wise to wait. We shall receive 
and publish, in advance, the very earliest styles that 
appear in London and- Paris.e 
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PUBLISHER’S GOSSIP, . 


We are now in the fourth number of our fourth 
volume, and have every reason to congratulate otr- 
selves on our success, for we have doubled our edi- 

. tion,. Relying on ‘the same means which we have 
used’ heretofore, we feel confident it will. be still 
more greatly increased by the énd of the year. We 
have many novelties, in the way of embellishments, 
preparing for us, one of which will appear in Novem- 
ber. The illustration by Mr. Quarre, in the présent 
number, is the first of the kind we have given: it will 
be followed by others infinitely more superb. Mr. 
Dick’s elegant engraving gives an accurate represen- 
tation of the Pere la Chaiseof America. The fashion 
plate for delicacy and truth cannot be rivalled, and 
is in an altogether novel style. Under the superingen- 

\ dence of Madame Quarre, and by means of her cor- 

! respondent in Paris, we are able to get out the correct 

° fashions, a month in advance of our cotemporaries, as 
may be seen by comparing our plates with those of 
the other magazines for the succeeding month. 

The conclusion of “ Anna Taylor,” which was to 
have appeared in this month, is unavoidably post- 
poned, in consequence of the sudden absence of 
Mrs. Stephens, which prevented her completing the 
tale. Our subscribers, who anxiously await the ter- 
mination of this thrilling story, will bear with us 
another month. The contributions of Mrs. Osgood, 





amends for it. In the next number “The Spanish 
Main” also will be finished. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Carey & Harr are about to issue the Gift for 
1844. This will be the most beautiful annual ever 
published in this country. Each copy is to be on 
large paper, and superbly bound. With Mr. Carey’s 
taste and experience in the selection of pictures to 
be engraved: with such burins as those of Cheney, 
Pease and Humphries engaged in executing the illus- 
trations; and with all the best writers of the country 
employed to furnish contributions, they have suc- 

_ ceeded in bringing out a book, whose only fault lies 
in the impossibility of excelling it hereafter. Of the 
engravings» “Beatrice,” after a picture by Hunting- 
‘ton, is, perhaps, the most beautiful, though “The 
Fair Student” is exquisite, and almost a rival to it. 
Mount’s picture of the “ Disagreeable reno Sa 
humorous, and Inman’s “ Early Days of Washi d 
most admirably conceived. e.-9 

Lea § Blanchard have jast ae a superb edition 

of the poems of Samuel Rogers, illustrated. The type 
is large, the margin wide, and the paper unusually 
fine. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
season. This house*has also published Cooper's new 
novel, Wyandotte, or the Hutted Knoll, a thrilling 
story of border life, equal to the best efforts of his 
earlier days. 
G. S. Appleton is the Philadelphia publisher of 
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Sigourney, Pierson and others must, in part, make’ 


‘hands of her sex universally, and the present edition 











The Wife of Leon and other poems, a volume made + 
up of the writings of two young ladies, whosenames 
are not given. The poems. are highly meritorious: 
indeed. the talent displayed in the volume surprised 
us, for we opened it,under the p. Lava it was like 
books usually are when published ‘at the solivita- 
tion of numerous friends.” We hope these fair aspi- 


‘rants will write again, though they must beware f 


writing too much, Ifeour tine and space will allow 
it, we shall devote a few pages, some time soon, to - 
further notice,of this very elegant and meritorious 
volume: 

E. H. Butler has published the sixth number of 
Frost's Pictorial History of the United States, and the - 
fifth number of Frost?s American Naval Biography: 
each of t orks maintains the bigh character of 
its embellishments and text. 

Harper § Brothers are almost wholly occupied in 
the publication of their serials. They have, however, } 
just issued a translation of Nina, by Miss Bremer. 
This is a Continuation of The President’s Daughters, 
by the same gifted author. The universal popularity 
of Miss Bremier’s novels reminds us of the days of 
Waverly and the Red Rover. She is the most exact 
delineator of character now living: her pictures are : 
finished with all the elaborate nicety of a French & 
painting. No novelist has at all approached herin QR 
the interest with which she invests home-scenes, % 
and incidents of every day life, which, in her hands, 
assume an interest rivalling the more romantic and 
dignified events of Scott’s romances. Of her many 
works The Neighbors is her master-piece. Its cha- 
fracters are more elaborately drawn, the incidents are 
better*sustained, and the plan of the story is more 
comprehensive than in ny of her other works. Next 
to it, however, we rank Nina, the noyel just translated. 
Among the serials’published by the Harpers, the works { 
of Hannah More are particularly worthy of notice. 
This excellent woman’s writings ought to be in the 


| 








is at oncé elegant and eheap. The great history of 
the French Revolution, by Alison, issued by the same 
house, approaches its termination. It is ably written, 
though somewhat inflated in style and imbued with 
many prejudices, especially against this country and 
republican institutions. 

J. M. Campbell § Co., Philadelphia, still continue 
to issue some of the best works of the season. Among 
their late ones we notice Whately's celebrated book, 
entitled The Kingdom of Christ, which is worthy of 
perusal by the laity; but is especially valuable to 
theologians. The History of the Church of England 
to the Revolution of 1688, by the Bishop of Soder 
and Man, will soon be published by the same house. 
The most valuabledof Mr. Campbéll’s publications, 
however, is his Foreign j-Monthly Magazine, 
published on the first and sixteenth of eaéh month, 4 
every number containing seventy;two pages and an 
original mezzotint by Sartain. The -contents “% 
made up of selections from the English magazin 
and reviews, and are, therefore, of the first orderas © 
respects both style and talent. This work is afforded ; 
for five dollars a (, very low price indeed, and 7 
one that must give it an extensive circulation. 
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: . fine. "Alidepliine ix it is one of the best books of the original mezzotint by Sartain. ‘I'he -contents 
4 season. This house'has also published Cooper’s new } made up of selections from the English magazi 
} ; novel, Wyandoite, or the Hutted Knoll, a thrilling ; and reviews, and are, therefore, of the first order as ~ 
{ story of border life, equal to the best efforts of his { respects both style and talent. This work is afforded 
earlier days. for five dollars a a very low price indeed, and 
ey G. S. Appleton is the Philadelphia publisher of + one that must give it an extensive circulation. _ * 
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